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The Young Golfers 



Ten-year-old Diana Wood playing in the Children’s Golf Tournament at the Wirral Ladies 
' Club at Birkenhead in which she won the junior first prize. 


THE EXILES 

WAR PRISONERS WHO 
DID NOT COME HOME 

News From a Tiny Human 
Island in the Siberian Steppes 

FIVE GOOD THINGS THERE 

From Our Hungary Correspondent 

Ever and. again rumours reach us of 
colonics formed in Asiatic Russia by 
former prisoners of war who have' 
resigned themselves to the impossibility 
of returning to their own country and 
have settled down in exile. 

Now for the first time we have authen¬ 
tic news of such a settlement, brought 
by one who lias been a member of it for 
the last seven years. - 

This man, a German named Dr Hilton, 
came to the colony from Mexico, where 
lie had gone soon after the end of the 
war. His account of the circumstances 
whicli preceded the foundation in Siberia 
of the German town of Baranovitch- 
Uclioly sounds like a page of history 
from those times when men went out 
into the wilderness to found new homes. 

The Horrors of Retreat 
' In 1918 there were in one of the 
Siberian prison camps 4000 Germans 
taken prisoner during the fighting in 
Poland; partly near Baranovitch and 
partly near . Ucholy, ' The Communist 
revolution set them free, but its princi¬ 
ples did not appeal to them, so they set 
out to join General Koltchak’s White 
Army with'the intention of striking a 
blow for law and order and sanity, and 
then returning to their own country. 
Koltchak’s army was beaten, and so 
was that of General Denikin, which they 
afterwards joined ; and in thelcnd they 
were forced to fall back toward the East 
once more. . 

The horrors of that retreat will never 
be known, nor can they be imagined. 
Harassed by the enemy, tormented by 
hunger, thirst, and cold, and compelled, 
after a while, to hew their.weary way 
through' immense tracts of virgin forest, 
they would never have won through 
except for their implicit trust , in their 
leader,' a cavalry officer named Von 
Fcrscn, Who shared all their sufferings! 
How the Town Arose 

As it was, their numbers had shrunk 
to 1800 when at last they halted, some¬ 
where to the north-east of Vladivostok; 
and ,set about creating for themselves 
the conditions of a settled existence. 
They felled trees, built houses, began to 
cultivate the land, and in time produced 
the town of Barariovitch-Ucholy. Many 
of the men found wives for themselves 
among the native women ; children were 
born and grew, and a school became 
necessary for them. 

It was for this that Dr Hilton, who 
had been a’ schoolmaster in Mexico, was 
invited to join the colony. Eventually 
he became deputy-mayor ; Captain von 


Ferscn is mayor, and! makes as good a 
job of ruling this far-lliing fragment of 
the German nation' in peace time as he 
did of organising its retreat in war. 

Life is not easy in Baranovitcli- 
Ucholy, but it is happy and busy. Three 
or four times a year a trade caravan is 
sent to Vladivostok, situated at a 35-days 
ride to the south-west, to dispose of the 
produce of the settlement, consisting 
chiefly of grain, furs, and horses bred 
for the use of the Russian cavalry. The 
rest of the time the settlers live com¬ 
pletely isolated from the rest of the 
world in a sort of ideal communism in 
which everyone owns what he makes but 
is willing to share it with his neighbour : 
“ one for all and all for one ” being the 
motto. Politics arc unknown in the 
place; ho outside newspapers are 
admitted, nor' any wireless, but the 
colony has a newspaper of its own, as well 
as a theatre, eight pianos, 1000 gramo¬ 
phones, and a good library. 

This year Dr Hilton, driven by uncon¬ 
trollable home-sickness, went back to 


Germany ; but what he found there, dis¬ 
appointed him so deeply that he is now 
on his way back to Baranovitch-Ucholy, 
where he finds he has left his heart after 
all. “ There is nothing romantic about 
the place,” he says ; “ it is a German 
town like any other. But waiting for me 
there arc my work, my books, my violin, 
my horse, and—freedom.” 

Who can wonder that a place which 
has these five things to offer a man 
commands his allegiance, even though 
it be but a tiny human island in the 
midst of the vast Siberian steppes ? 

32,000 TONS OF CLIFF 
COMEDOWN 

One of the biggest blasts ever made was 
fired by the Duke of York oh a recent 
visit to the Buxton quarry, of the Im¬ 
perial Chemical Industries. 

At a distance of 600 yards lie touched 
a button connected by wires to charges 
in a limestone cliff 130 feet high, and 
with'a muffled roar 32;oootons of. broken 
rock fell shattered to pieces. 


EINSTEIN’S DREAM 

The Man Germany 
Does Not Want 

Professor Einstein, one of the world’s 
greatest scientists, is not wanted in 
Germany because he is a Jew. 

He has ’ relinquished his German 
nationality, and the Nazis have con¬ 
fiscated his bank account in Berlin, /1250 
worth of "securities and ^250 in cash. 

What sort of a man is lie who is thus 
persecuted? He has been described as 
" a walking delegate for peace.” 

■ " Talk about relativity,” says one of 
his friends, " and he talks about peace; 
talk about music and he talks about 
peace ; talk about anything under the 
Sun and he steers the conversation back 
to his ruling passion.” 

A Pen-Portrait 

He is a man people love. Konrad 
Bercovici, thenovelist, describes the 
look of him ; 

His luminous blue eyes shine so. beautifully 
that'they look more innocent' and more all- 
knowing than the eyes of a new-born child. 
Even when they snap angrily or twinkle 
humorously they retain that childish expres¬ 
sion that compels one to truthfulness and 
simplicity of speech and demeanour. 

Years of study and contemplation have, 
preserved those eyes from becoming laden with 
pettiness and shrewdness and misery. They 
are the eyes of a historian and a prophet. 

. Like most thinkers, Einstein has his 
own ideas about how the world should 
be run. His plan is to have a Supreme 
Committee for Moral Force made up of 
the 25 greatest minds of the world who 
would act only for the best interest's of 
all mankind. These great riren must not 
only be thinkers but must be powerful 
personalities, internationally known for 
their liberal views. , 

Paradise on Earth 

This committee would not bo involved 
in the ordinary commerco-of every day 
but would be called on for judgment 
whenever mankind was confronted by 
grave problems, and particularly when 
injustice had been committed and the 
peace of the world was threatened. 
It would, as we understand it, have no 
executive powers ; it would act purely 
as a moral force, dependent for its 
influence on the admitted wisdom and 
eminence of the men who would com¬ 
pose it. 

" I am convinced that, left alone, 
people would not hate each other,” 
Einstein says. “ If they were not 
stirred into hating each other they would 
live amicably together, especially now, 
since science and intelligence have con¬ 
quered most of the diseases and have 
made it possible for everyone to live in 
plenty, in happiness, and in health. This 
era should be the era of Paradise on 
Earth. Mankind has never had the possi¬ 
bilities of happiness that it has now.” 

But Germany does not want such a 
man. -Herr Hitler can do without him. 
We shall see. 
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A QUEER SORT 
OF LIFE 

Looking Through the 
Bottom of a Boat 
NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER 

Many people will be envying Mr 
Geoffrey Tandy and liis helpers, who 
arc going out to Florida to study sea 
plants and animals, as. noted on the 
C.N. Map last week. 

Mr Tandy is assistant-keeper in the 
Botany Department of the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington, 
and has already had considerable experi¬ 
ence in the study of tropical marine life. 

This summer he is intending to devote 
his time to that curious group of islets 
known as the Dry Tortugas, none of 
them more than a hundred yards square, 
which lie about 70 miles off the coast of 
Florida. Tortugas is Spanish for turtles ; 
and a very good name it is for the small,' 
humped islands, on which little grows 
except mangrove bushes, where no one 
lives except the men who work the 
lighthouse on Loggerhead Key. 

Mr Tandy hopes to bring back a good 
cargo of specimens which students will 
be able to study at South Kensington. 

Among the Turtles 

Many people beside students envy the 
members of this little expedition. Most 
of the time they will be at sea among the 
dry turtles in their yacht, the Anton 
Dohra. Also they have three motor- 
launches, one with a glass bottom, so 
that all they have to do is to lie down 
and watch the glittering tropical sea 
beneath them. And when they want 
to peer farther they just go down to the 
sea floor and wander about among the 
creeping things and weeds, with just a 
diver’s helmet on. 

The yacht, of 75 feet, was designed 
by Mr Alfred G. Mayor, a well-known 
yachtsman, and also one of the great 
authorities of America on the plant and 
animal life of the sea. It is now 20 years 
since Mr Mayor first bethought him that 
the dry turtles were new worlds to 
conquer, that a marvellous tropical 
marine museum might be the result of 
their close'study. 

The Sargasso Sea 

He managed to get the help of the 
Carnegie Institution. The laboratory 
was built and then the yacht, with its 
excellent scientific equipment, for ex¬ 
peditions such as Mr Tandy is leading. 

Among other things, while he is away 
this summer, Mr Tandy intends to take 
•a good look at the Sargasso Sea—those 
curious, floating banks of gulf weed 
where very strange animals and plants 
find a home. The secrets of this sea 
forest have never been found out. When 
Mr Tandy returns we shall hope to hear 
a great deal about them. 

CRICKET ON THE GREEN 
A Village Victory 

It is no wonder that there were loud 
cheers all through the village of South- 
wick in Sussex.the other evening. 

A year ago the Mr Bumbles of the 
County Council, by a majority of one 
vote, decided to stop the members of 
the village cricket club from playing 
on their green. • '• 

These spoil-sports did not find it so 
easy as they, expected to prevent the 
villagers from having their weekly 
recreation. Their decision, was defied. 
Had not cricket been played on South- 
wick Green for more than 150 years ? 

Fortunately there were some en¬ 
lightened members on the Council. 
Among them • was Councillor W. A. 
Griffin, who has been working to 
restore to the villagers their ancient 
privilege. lie has succeeded, for after a 
lively debate held lately the spoil¬ 
sports had dwindled down to three. 
The remaining' seven voted on the 
side of the villagers, who gave a mighty 
cheer when they heard the news. . 


A BRAVE LIFE OVER 

27 Years of Great Courage 

ST JOHN HARMSWORTH 

Mr St John Harmswortli has died. 

Some people will rcmeihber him 
chiefly as the brother of Lord Nortli- 
cliffe, but to others he will be ever 
memorable because of the fortitude 
with which he endured 27 years of pain. 

He was a very active man of 30, de¬ 
lighting in work and play, when a bad 
motor accident almost cost him his life 
and left him a cripple. Ali through the 
rest of his life he bore his pain and help¬ 
lessness with a courage which made the 
doctors wonder. 

A Pathetic Incident 

One night, as he sat in a theatre 
during the playing of the National 
Anthem, a man came blustering up to 
ask him why he did not stand ? Of 
course the officious one did not know 
that he was bullying a paralysed man, 
but his unconscious cruelty may serve 
as a warning to others. 

It was St John Harmsworth who re¬ 
discovered something the Romans knew 
and the world forgot. This was the value 
of a natural mineral spring at Vergeze. 
We can now drink the water the Romans 
drank, and without bothering to go to 
the South of France for after St John 
Harmsworth had set the ball rolling this 
water was bottled, and it is sold today 
under the name of Perrier. 

It was a wholesome gift to the world, 
but a greater thing was the unfaltering 
courage with which he bore half a life¬ 
time of pain. 

TOMMY ASHTON AND 
HIS TUBS 

Catch the Rain As It Falls 

Hyde, in Cheshire, owes nearly every¬ 
thing to the Ashton family, one of the 
last of whom, Thomas Gair Ashton, died 
on May Day. 

The first Ashton to spin and weave 
cotton, at Hyde was Benjamin, whose 
murder in mistake for another man 
during the Chartist disturbances is told 
by Mrs Gaskell in her story of Mary 
Barton. In those days there were 
barely 1000 people in and around 
Hyde ; today there are 33,000, mostly 
brought here by the Ashton Mills. 

The Ashtons knew the work of the 
cotton mill as well as any of their people. 
They were loved and respected. 

The late Lord Ashton's father. Old 
Tommy Ashton, as he was called, worked 
in the mills himself, and the story is told 
that one day a spinner said to him': 
" Look here. Tommy lad, tlia worked at 
mule-gate like me, but now th’art a 
master and A’m a nobber and spinner 
yet. ’Ow dost account fer it ? ” 

“ It’s just this, Bill," replied Old 
Tommy. “ A set plenty o’ tubs to catch 
the rain water.” In other words, he had 
wasted nothing. 

WALKING TO WORK 

. Dick Cunningham, a young unem¬ 
ployed man of Ardwick, near Manches- 
her, made up his mind to see the Cup' 
Final at Wembley. 

The fact that he had no money for 
the fare did not worry him at all. A 
walk would do him good, he thought, as 
he set out on the 180 miles. 

“ Would you like a lift ? ” called a 
motorist somewhere between Ardwick 
and London. 

“No, thanks,” said Dick Cunning¬ 
ham. “ I said I’d walk, and I will.” 

The motorist hesitated. He liked the 
sound of this answer and he liked the 
look of the man.- 

“ Well, would you like a job ? ” he 
asked-; and.this time his proposal was 
accepted eagerly. 

We hope he is enjoying his work. 


THE HITLER HAND 
ON GERMANY 
Forced Labour ? 

HIGH PHRASES AND 
HIGH-SOUNDING SCHEMES 

May Day, and the morning after, will 
long be remembered in Germany. 

May Day was eagerly looked forward 
to for the promised pronouncement of 
Herr Hitler’s policy, but hardly a 
suspicion seems to have been held of 
the complete destruction of the Trade 
Unions on May 2. 

Over a million people assembled to 
hear Herr Hitler, and to be thrilled by 
the acre of bunting and the volcanic 
eruption of the firework display which 
wound up the proceedings. 

It must be acknowledged that many 
of the speaker’s high phrases sounded 
a clarion call to urge the nation to the 
real solution of their troubles. The 
national motto was to be " Honour work 
and respect the worker.” Every class 
must learn to know and respect every 
other class of Germans. National 
unity must replace class struggle. The 
Government’s aim was to make the 
nation free and happy. 

Vast Public Works 

Elaborating his theme of work, Herr 
Hitler announced that manual labour 
was necessary now that Germany’s 
intellectuals could not find other em¬ 
ployment ; and to teach the nation 
that manual labour was honourable 
compulsory labour service was to be 
introduced for all young people. 

Vast public works were to be Carried 
out, costing millions of marks; and 
every private citizen was urged to reno¬ 
vate his house or factory. A strong 
attack was to be made on the intoler¬ 
able rates of interest charged by the 
banks, while industry was to be 
guaranteed stability and agriculture was 
to be preserved. 

While the leaders and officials of the 
Trade Unions were at their desks next 
morning reading these socialistic pro¬ 
nouncements of the Dictator they were 
suddenly confronted by the revolvers 
of his Brown Shirt army, who demanded 
their banking and account books, 
closed their offices, and marched 50 of 
them to prison. Herr Leipart, the 
president of the Trade Union Federa¬ 
tion, and three editors of Trade Union 
journals were among those arrested. 

Blow to Democracy 

Last year there were four million 
members of the Trade Union Federation 
in Germany, but they have yielded 
without a blow to the Nazis, which 
carried out this great coup as a party, 
though the Government must have 
known what was coming. 

This blow to a democratic organisa¬ 
tion makes Germany more than ever 
an autocracy, dependent on whether 
Herr Hitler can carry through the 
ambitious schemes he promised the 
assembled nation on May Day, 1933. 

With a view to strengthening his 
power' over the States, Herr Hitler has 
nominated and President Hindenburg 
has appointed seven State Governors, 
all Nazi leaders, who have power to 
dismiss the Governments of Wurtemberg, 
Saxony, Baden, Hesse, Bremen, Thurin¬ 
gia, Oldenburg, and Brunswick. Bavaria 
already lias a Governor. Thus Hitler 
has done what neither Bismarck nor 
the Kaiser succeeded in doing—he has 
brought the States entirely under the 
thumb of Prussia and the Chancellor. 


A LIFELIKE BUST OF JULIUS CAESAR 

In the library of Acireale, near 
Catania, a Roman bust found in the 
neighbourhood has been standing on a 
shelf for over 200 years. ' 

No one knew whom it represented, 
but after careful inquiry the German 
Archaeological Institute has identified 
it as a portrait of Julius Caesar, probably 
the most lifelike of all that exist. 


THE PAPER DOLLAR 

Remarkable Action 
By America 

END OF GOLD PAYMENTS? 

Great indignation has been caused by 
the fact that the United States Govern¬ 
ment has decided to pay interest on its 
gold bonds in paper dollars. 

As some of those bonds are held by 
persons in this and other countries, it 
means that foreigners will receive less 
interest than the American Government 
contracted to pay them. 

To put it another way, after contract¬ 
ing to pay in gold, the American Govern¬ 
ment has repudiated its obligation and 
paid in paper. 

A moment’s thought will show, how¬ 
ever, that the American Government 
must have considered the implications 
of this policy, 

The gigantic War Debt payments 
still claimed by America from Britain, 
France, Italy, and other countries are 
gold obligations according to the letter 
of the bond. Our readers will remember 
that the last instalment of our debt to 
America was actually paid in gold. Now, 
however, that America has deserted 
the gold standard and is herself pay¬ 
ing interest in paper dollars, she ob¬ 
viously cannot expect to receive pay¬ 
ments in gold, even if there were to be 
any more payments. 

KEEPERS OF THE PEACE 
States and Their Police 

When does an armed servant of a 
State cease to be a policeman and 
become a soldier ? 

This question was discussed at Geneva 
the other day when the British proposals 
were before the Effectives Committee of 
the Disarmament Conference. 

The number of effectives allocated to 
Germany in the draft plan is 200,000, 
twice the number allowed by the 
Treaty of Versailles, and a decision was 
necessary as to whether the 38,000 
trained officers and men of the Prussian 
police and the 60,000 specially armed 
Brown Shirts of the Nazis, should be 
included in the total. 

The Prussian police live in barracks, 
carry arms,' are skilled in the use of 
machine guns, and are trained on. a 
military plan. The Committee ruled, by 
twelve votes to three, that this force 
must be counted, but it ruled that the 
Brown Shirts were police. 

Finally a fixed quota of armed police 
in addition to the regular army was 
decided on for all nations. 

Herr Nadolny, the German delegate, 
then moved an amendment distinctly 
hostile to the principle of short service- 
on which the British draft was based. 
Germany wished to retain her long- 
sfcrvice army, perhaps the most efficient 
for its size in Europe. Coming at the 
moment when the rulers in Germany 
were proposing military training for 
young men in Labour Camps, this caused 
consternation at Geneva, and anxiety 
was increased when Herr Nadolny 
introduced amendments hostile to the 
naval and aircraft proposals. 

Though Germany accepted the Draft 
Convention in principle, her , amend¬ 
ments, if persisted in, endanger the 
whole Conference. ’ 


Things Said 

You were valiant and beautiful in your 
life, and death cannot divide us. 

Lord and Lady Lytton’s farewell to their 
heir Lord Knebworth, killed in flying ■ 
The choice is now Separation of the 
nations and poverty, or Cooperation and 
prosperity. • 

1 ‘ A German Government Representative 
Where is the once familiar figure, of 
the boastful Old soldier who loved to 
fight his battles over again ? We never 
meet him now. Pehn Inge 
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Young Farmers on the Land • Steeplejacks at Their Heights 



Little Visitors—The Emir of Katsina and his grandsons flew In an aeroplane during their Learning To Bo Farmers—Here Is a practical lesson for boys of the Heading branch of the 

visit to England. The two boys are shown beside the wheel of an alr-llner at Croydon. National Federation of Young Farmers Clubs. They are learning how to drive a motor-plough. 



Cleaning tho Monument—Workmen have 
lately been cleaning theflre ball on Wren’s 
Monument which commemorates the 
Great Fire of London. 



■***&*+**& 


Tales of the Sea—In this picture from the Cornish village of Mousehole a boy has taken his model 
boat to his grandfather and is learning from the old fisherman something of the mysteries of rigging! 
and hearing, perhaps, tales of the days when sailing ships were more common than now. 


'■mm 


The Chancel of Earls Barton—This Is the chancel of Earls Barton Church in Northamptonshire, 
which is lit'up with the O.N. sixpenny automatio meter. By dropping sixpence in the slot a visitor 
can floodlight the chancel for thres minutes. It Is hoped that other churohes will please copy. 



t-:-. 




Cornwall’s Famous Landmark—The 

Gilbert Monument on Bodmin Beacon 
has also been in the hands of the 
steeplejacks, It is 155 feet high. 
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JUBILEE OF 250,000 
LADS 

Great Year of the Boys 
Brigade 

PLANS FOR THE FIFTIETH 
BIRTHDAY 

This is the jubilee year of the Boys 
Brigade ; thousands of boys will cele¬ 
brate the event by a series of pageants, 
torchlight tattoos, and displays all over 
the country. 

These will not be the only festivities. 
A quarter of a million members, scattered 
in every part of the globe, also intend 
to keep the anniversary and show the 
world something of the meaning of the 
Boys Brigade. 

At a luncheon given in London the 
other day in honour of the jubilee Mr 
Stanley Smith, the founder’s son, 
described the early days of this world¬ 
wide movement. 

Boys Will Be Boys 

Fifty years ago William Smith, the 
secretary of a Sunday School in Glasgow 
and an officer in a Scottish volunteer 
battalion, wondered what could be done 
to help the many boys who left off 
attending Sunday School as soon as they 
reached the day school leaving age. 
There were often few influences for good 
at home and too many influences for 
evil in the streets so that the vigorous 
young life of our country was running 
to seed. Most people were quite com¬ 
placent about it, saying that boys will 
be boys, meaning that boys will probably 
be bad boys. 

, How to give these boys, in whom 
there were so many possibilities of good, 
a chance to make the best instead of the 
worst of their lives was a problem Mr 
Smith was determined to solve. He set 
to work to see what he could do about it, 
and how he succeeded was told in a 
broadcast message the other day by the 
Prince of Wales. It was not.by waiting 
for a big scheme or appealing for money 
but because he had energy and imagina¬ 
tion that he soon infected many men 
and boys with his enthusiasm and raised 
the first company of the Boys Brigade. 

An Instant Success 

Ilis scheme was an instant success. In 
fifty years over a million boys and young 
men have passed through the ranks. 

Early this month a great jubilee 
demonstration was held in the Albert 
Hall. An even larger one will be held 
at Wembley in June. The greatest 
event of the year will take place in 
September, when the whole brigade will 
mass forces at Glasgow. Nearly 30,000 
boys from all over Britain, the United 
States, Canada, Africa, the Far East, 
and Europe will join in an open-air 
service at Hampden Park in Glasgow. 

Perhaps the most impressive part of 
the celebrations will be held in London 
on Wednesday, October 4, the actual 
anniversary of the founding of the Boys 
Brigade, when there will be an evening 
service at St Paul’s and in many churches 
and cathedrals. 


THE SAILING RACE 
A German Barque Wins 

A few weeks ago we gave an account 
of the start of the annual race of the 
grain ships which sail from Australia to 
England in the early months of the year. 

The German four-masted barque 
Priwall reached our shores first of the 11 
competitors, docking at Barry 106 days 
after leaving Port Victoria. She came 
by way of Cape Horn, where a heavy 
storm took toll of four of her topsails. 
Many of the crew were cadets, and this 
rush round the world must have been a 
splendid training for them. 

For keeping a cow a month with a 
broken leg a Derbyshire farmer was 
fined £15 only at Wirksworth. 
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DENMARK AND 
THE JEWS 
A Friendly Country 

KING’S FIRST VISIT TO 
A SYNAGOGUE 

The Jewish Synagogue in Copenhagen 
has been celebrating its hundredth 
birthday, and the guest of honour was 
no less a person than the King of 
Denmark. It was the first time a king 
of Denmark had been in a synagogue. 

At a time when such sad things are 
happening in Germany in connection 
with the Jews it is good to hear of this 
act of respect shown to their faith in a 
neighbouring country by that country’s 
sovereign. 

The Scandinavian lands have always 
been conspicuous for their broadminded 
liberalism; and, as the Chief Rabbi in 
his address reminded his hearers, Den¬ 
mark was one of the first States to set 
the Jews free from the disabilities which 
had weighed on them so heavily in the 
Middle Ages. 

Loyalty To the King 

The picturesque commemorative ser¬ 
vice was practically identical with that 
which consecrated the newly-built syna¬ 
gogue a hundred years ago. Now, as 
then, the men sat apart from the women 
(who were relegated to the gallery above) 
and kept their hats on their heads, as 
their religion decrees. 

The very fine music came not from 
an organ but from brass instruments, 
violins, and the human voice. The same 
Psalm was sung as at the inauguration a 
hundred years ago, but with a new tune 
written for the occasion by a famous 
Jewish composer. 

The proceedings ended with the usual 
prayer for the royal house; for, whatever 
may be thought and said to the con¬ 
trary, the Jews are good and loyal sub¬ 
jects of the sovereign- whom, in their 
wanderings, their fate has allotted them. 

THE LONDON POLICE 
A Wrong Use of the Man 
in Blue 

The annual report of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Police for the Metropolis, an 
enormous area in which 50 million hours 
on duty are worked, is always a mirror 
of the social life of the foremost city in 
the world; it is much more than a 
catalogue of crime. 

The first report of Lord Trenchard is of 
unusual interest, and the Government are 
to take action on some of its proposals. 

The installation of traffic signals, the 
revision of the policeman’s beats, the 
increased use of wireless and motor¬ 
cars, and a better system of keeping 
records, are a few of the reforms he has 
accomplished. 

Lord Trenchard is very critical of 
some of the work done by the police, 
especially their use by private people 
in the hours when they are off duty. 
Organisers of football matches, grey¬ 
hound meetings, bazaars, and other 
functions employ the police and gain 
much from the State uniform, and 
Lord Trenchard thinks the practice 
is not in the best interests of the Force. 

Anxiety is expressed for the future, 
the method of recruiting not yielding 
enough men who can rise to the exacting 
and responsible positions in an organisa- 
. tion which has to combat the cleverest 
brains in the criminal world. The 
Commissioner calls attention to the 
fact that 90 per ceiit of constables leave 
the force immediately they can receive 
a full pension. 


POOR WILD THINGS 

Apart from all questions of cruelty, 
to take wild animals and turn them 
into performers of entertainment tricks 
may be considered an offence against 
the children who see them, the animals, 
and our general self-respect. 

Manchester Guardian 


UNHAPPY ERIN 

Giving Up the Substance 
For the Shadow 

OATH OF ALLEGIANCE GOES 

The Free State Dail has passed the 
Bill which abolishes the Oath of Allegi¬ 
ance to the King by a majority of 20 
votes, and the Governor-General, the 
King’s representative, has signed it. 

I Mr De Valera has declared that the 
people of the Free State can have a 
Republic if they wish and, as far as lie 
is concerned, they will be consulted 
before one is proclaimed. • 

But Mr De Valera should be thinking 
of far more serious problems than these 
petty political forms. His country, 
thanks to his obstinate policy, is in 
great economic danger. It is rapidly 
becoming poorer owing to the economic 
war with England, which last year caused 
a decline in her external purchasing 
power of nearly eight million pounds. 

An Imaginary Grievance 

Free to place her trade as and how 
she likes, the Free State is not exer¬ 
cising that freedom but is sitting down 
with folded hands nursing an imaginary 
grievance. 

At any rate, the politicians arc, for 
the school teachers have been striking 
against the cuts in their pay, and the 
farmers are refusing to pay the in¬ 
creased rate demands of the local 
authorities due to the Government’s 
cuts in their grants in relief. Many 
farmers cannot pay their debts to the 
local shopkeepers, and the banks are 
becoming seriously alarmed for their 
loans to the farmers. 

Everywhere the standard of life is 
being lowered, while the country is 
living in isolation among the nations 
of the world, alone with her pride and 
with her poverty. 

TRAGEDY BECOMING 
COMMONPLACE 
One Thing Certain 

Many people are now beginning to 
cry out about the prevalence of road 
accidents. 

It is well to point out, therefore, that 
even before we have cured the road 
disease we arc permitting a new one to 
arise. Flying accidents are now becoming 
a commonplace. 

So common is the fatal crash becoming 
that it is generally dismissed in a few 
lines at the bottom of a column, j Every 
week one or two fine boys of the Air 
Force arc killed, and many of them are 
burned to death, but few people take 
any notice. 

Unfortunately these flying fatalities 
have a peculiar quality of horror, for in 
too many cases the victims perish miser¬ 
ably beyond the reach of help. 

It is not well for civilisation that it 
should, come to regard such deaths as 
matters to be dismissed almost without 
comment. We have yet to discover 
what the world has gained try these 
deaths; but we do know that the nations 
are piling up air armaments for the 
pitiless destruction of men, women, and 
children. That at least is definite, 
whatever else may bo in doubt. 


WHY THE CLOCK STOPPED 

Burslcm, with the whole of the 
Potteries, is so undermined by coal 
pits as to be seriously menaced. 

Public and domestic buildings are 
cracking in all directions, and whole 
districts are sinking. 

When the clock in the old town hall 
stopped they found the pendulum 
unable to swing because the tower was 
tilted. Both the old and the new town 
halls have had their foundations exca¬ 
vated and put on huge platforms of 
steel and concrete. So many other 
buildings will have to follow suit that 
the Council are demanding help from 
the Government. 
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MONEY DICTATOR 

President Roosevelt’s 
Wide Powers 

WHAT WILL HE DO 
WITH THEM ? 

President Roosevelt has been granted 
very wide' powers by Congress. In 
effect, he has been constituted, by the 
Farm Relief Act, the dictator of 
American currency. 

He can compel the Federal Reserve 
banks to ' create 3000 million " dollars 
worth of bank-notes, unsecured. He 
can compel the Federal Reserve banks 
to create 3000 million dollars worth of 
new credit by the purchase of that 
amount of Government bonds. He can 
reduce the gold of the dollar by a half. 

He is also given power to accept silver' 
in payment of War Debts up to 200 
million dollars, and he may turn this 
silver into silver dollars if he chooses 
to do so. He also-secms to have power 
to introduce bimetallism. 

All these powers taken together mean 
.that President Roosevelt has asked for 
and received power to inflate the 
American currency. . ; 

By inflation is meant the policy of . 
increasing the amount of money in use. 
Such action, by raising the ratio of 
money to goods, raises prices. 

World Influence 

The object of deliberate inflation is to 
raise prices in the hope of stimulating 
business. When prices rise, it is argued, 
business men become more confident 
and the wheels of trade are set going. 
Those who oppose inflation declare that 
the results are uncertain and that they 
may lead to even worse depression. 

It is also urged by those who desire 
to raise prices that it will do justice to 
those who owe debts contracted when 
prices were higher than they are now. 

It remains to be seen what President 
Roosevelt will do with his powers; 
the experiment will be watched with the 
gravest interest. 

There is a great deal to be said for the 
argument that if America succeeds in 
raising prices (which have fallen by a 
third in the last few years) the effect 
will spread from America all j over the 
world. If world prices are restored to 
something like the level of 1928 the 
position of the producers of goods and 
materials will be vastly improved. 
More purchasing power would invigorate 
commerce, and we might arrive at a 
general revival of trade. 

THE CHILDREN’S 
SHAKESPEARE 
Claim Your Copy Now 

The Children’s Shakespeare is one of 
the best book bargains ever offered, as 
many thousands of delighted C.N. readers 
will agree. 

Stocks of this' splendid volume are 
running low and the few readers who 
have not claimed their copies will be 
well advised to send their completed 
Gift Vouchers and Postal Orders im¬ 
mediately, The Postal Order (2s nd 
for the Standard Edition, or 4s 6d for 
the Dc Luxe Edition) should be crossed 
c0 Co., and made payable to Children’s 
Newspaper. It should . be enclosed 
with the Gift Voucher in a sealed en¬ 
velope, bearing a three-halfpenny stamp, 
addressed to C.N. Book Department 
(G.P.O. Box 184a), Cobb’s Court, Broad¬ 
way, London, E.C.4. 


SIR WILLIAM BRAGG 

Friends of the Royal Institution and 
its Director, Sir William Bragg, have 
done honour to both by presenting to 
the Institution a portrait of Sir William 
by Mr William Nicholson. 

For ten years Sir William has carried on 
the great traditions of this famous home of 
science, and under his guidance the build¬ 
ing has been remodelled and its resources 
for research greatly strengthened. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



THE BIGGEST GARAGE 
IN EUROPE 
In a City Without Cars 

There lias just been opened, in the 
presence of the Italian Crown Prince, a 
bridge by -which, for the first time in 
history, Venice.'is, connected with the 
mainland otherwise than by railroad. 

It was begun in 1931, and continued 
with relays of workmen, without inter¬ 
ruption even on Sundays, until it was 
finished; and by this bridge it is now 
possible to reach Venice by car. 

Once there, of course, the car becomes 
useless among the canals, so that there 
has been erected at the Venice end of 
the bridge a vast garage, which is said 
to be the biggest in Europe, and holds 
2000 cars. Strange that the biggest 
garage should be in-a city, where cars 
cannot run ! For the rest, a new canal 
is to be built in addition to the 150 
canals of which the city already boasts, 
along which visitors will be whisked by 
motor-boats to the centre of the city. 

Artists and those to whom traditions 
are dear view all this with bitterness. 
But progress is a Juggernaut; and 
though the tourist is said to love the 
picturesque he has proved over and over 
again that he loves comfort Still more. 

50 MILLION STAMPS 

Fifty million special postage stamps 
of the face value of three cents each are 
to be put on sale at the post-offices in 
the United States. 

They are being issued to commemorate 
tlie 150th anniversary of the declaration 
of peace between the English-speaking 
peoples. 1 President Roosevelt, who is 
an expert philatelist, has himself selected 
the design, which represents Washing¬ 
ton’s headquarters at Hasbruclc House, 
Newburgh, New York, from where the 
proclamation of peace was issued on 
April 19, 1783. The Stars and Stripes 
is seen flying from the standard, and in 
the background is a view of the river 
and surrounding mountains. The stamp 
will be printed in purple. 


STUMBLING OVER A 
10-FEET PYTHON 
Strange Find in a London Street 

Someone was bustling down Coventry 
Street, -Piccadilly, early one Saturday 
morning when he saw a python stretched 
across the pavement. 

He naturally concluded it was a 
stuffed specimen, which had fallen out 
of a luggage-van ; but when he gave 
it a careless poke it moved ! 

Fortunately it was only a sleepy 
movement, but it sent the man oil 
post-haste to find a policeman. 

A London policeman is equal to any 
emergency. This one got a sack and a 
taxi, arrested the python, and took it 
to Vine Street Police Station, where it 
settled down as in a home from home. 

Some hours later an agitated gentle¬ 
man from Soho was ringing up the police 
to asjc if anyone had seen, a snake ? 
Careless people who arc always asking 
“ Where did I put my bag ? ” will 
sympathise with him. 

All’s well that ends well. The python 
took another taxi ride, still asleep, and 
his owner has promised never to mislay 
him again. 

Certainly London is the place to live 
in : you never know what you will see 
when. you set out for a walk in her 
wonderful streets. 


WORK FOR THOUSANDS 
OF MEN 

Road work provides more employment 
for each pound spent than any other 
class of work. 

It has been said in Parliament that a 
jnillion pounds provides work for a year 
for about 4000 men, which means that 
60 per cent of the money goes in wages. 

Careful investigation by the Roads 
Improvement Association suggests that 
these figures should be even higher, in 
normal conditions a million pounds repre¬ 
senting 4500 workers, and for certain 
schemes that have been approved 5000 is 
nearer the mark.' . 


KEEPING A GOOD WORK 
GOING 

Your Help is Wanted 

Such a merry crowd they looked, boys 
and girls of all ages up to 14. They were 
having a last scamper all over the 
grounds, which are surrounded with 
beautiful trees, of the Little Folks Home 
at Bexhill, before going in to wash and 
tidy for tea. 

Nearly all the children had rosy 
checks, and it was difficult : to believe 
that a short time ago they could have 
been pale, ill, and unhappy. That was 
before they were sent to this seaside 
branch of the Queen’s Hospital for 
Children in the East End of London,, 
which until a few weeks ago was depend¬ 
ent for much of its support on subscrip¬ 
tions sent by readers of a magazine 
which has now ceased publication. 

As most of our readers know, the C.N. 
stepped into the breach, and a great 
effort is being made to prevent the Home 
from being closed down. The best kind 
of help is being given by readers who 
are sending regular subscriptions, but 
very many more contributors are needed. 

The Sunshine Lady at Queen’s Hos¬ 
pital, Hackney Road, London, E.2, will 
help you to help if you will write to her. 

GERMANY’S LAPSE FROM 
CIVILISATION 

By Dame Ethel Smyth 

As one who knew Germany in the days 
when the country which has produced 
the noblest music in the world stood for 
all that was purest and most exalted 
in the pursuit of that art, may I express 
my conviction that the lapse from civili¬ 
sation shown by the expulsion from 
Germany of Jewish musicians is an 
indirect derivative of that accursed 
thing war ; is merely a passing phase of 
national madness, such as occasioned 
the worst horrors of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, and one of which,. ere long, all 
Germans will be ashamed ? . 

Such at least is the hope of all who 
love and admire that great country. 


PERSIAN OIL 
A Satisfactory Agreement 

The history of the oil industry in 
Persia begins a new chapter with the 
agreement which lias been signed by the 
Persian Government and the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company. 

Its -romantic beginnings have been 
told in the C.N. ; our readers will 
remember that the dispute last year 
was referred to the League with satis¬ 
factory results. 

The new agreement, by which the 
Company has been granted a concession 
for 60 years, is a very fair one for 
Persia, and will give great opportunities 
for her people to - make progress in 
industrial methods and education. All 
future differences, too, are to.be referred 
to arbitration. 

Until 1938 half the original area will 
be Worked by the Company, and after 
that date 100,000 square miles. The 
Company loses its exclusive right to 
pipe lines, which means that other 
companies may be given access to the 
oil areas in the north. 

Four shillings a ton is to be paid on 
all oil sold in Persia or exported, and 
the taxes to be paid and the proportion 
of the profits to be handed to the 
Persian Government are set out. The 
Company undertakes to replace its 
foreign employees gradually with Per¬ 
sians and to spend £10,000 a year in 
educating Persians in this country. 

The minimum royalty payment is 
fixed at no less a sum than .£750,000 a 
year, so it is anticipated that the wells 
will be yielding a vast store of wealth for 
many years. 

Last Month’s Weather 


LONDON 

Sunshine . 175 hrs. 
Rainfall . 0-67 ins. 
Days with rain . 7 

Dry days . . 23 

Warmest day . 11th 
Coldest day . 20th 


RAINFALL 
Falmouth . 2-36 ins. 
Aberdeen . 23)8 ins. 
Southampton t -06 ins. 
Liverpool . 078 ins. 
Gorleston . 078 ins. 
Birmingham 070 ins. 
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Record Breakers 

e live in an age of record 
■breaking. There seems to 
be a perfect mania for outdoing 
the other fellow. . 

If someone flies the Atlantic 
one way someone else feels an 
urge to fly it both ways. If 
Miss England dashes through the 
water at 300’ miles an hour Miss 
America seeks to make it another 
five or ten miles. 

It is surely on the side of mad¬ 
ness. Numbers of lives have 
been thrown away through this 
kind of craze. 

Not long ago two men com¬ 
peted for the world’s record in 
fasting. One kept it up for seven 
weeks, till the doctor forbade 
him to continue longer; and 
hundreds of people paid to see 
two men starving themselves in 
glass cabinets. 

In the little English town of 
Dawley is a drinking-fountain to 
the memory of Captain Webb, 
who was born in a house near by. 
He was the first man to swim the 
English Channel, and then he 
perished in a silly attempt to 
swim Niagara. 

It is difficult to see what good 
to anyone the swimming of 
Niagara would be, yet Webb 
threw away his life for it, and 
the little town, evidently hard up 
for someone to commemorate, 
set up a monument to him. 

The notoriety won by such 
sensational means is far removed 
from true fame. In many cases 
the gain is not worth the pain. 
If a man is to tax his powers to 
the utmost, and even risk his 
life, he should first make sure 
that the object is worth while. 

When George Frederick Watts 
took as his motto The Utmost 
for the Highest it was to his art 
that he felt the need of giving 
his utmost. Nothing less than 
that would suffice ; so he rose at 
dawn and consecrated all his 
powers to his high task. 

We all need a Highest to which 
to consecrate our utmost. Not 
the least pathetic aspect of much 
modern life is that so many give 
their utmost for the lowest, even 
becoming martyrs for trivial and 
transitory ends. 

The people the world finally 
honours as deserving of true 
fame are not those who get head¬ 
lines in the sensational papers 
for record-breaking stunts, but 
those who in some noble sphere 
of service give their utmost. 

Florence Nightingale broke a 
record in nursing. Elizabeth Fry 
broke a record in prison reform, 
doing what no other woman had 
done. Paul broke a record in 
carrying the Gospel. Francis 
Xavier, David Livingstone, 
William Lloyd Garrison, William 
Wilberforce, and other pioneers 
and reformers, all broke records 
in their way ; and theirs is not 
the notoriety of a day, but the 
honour and esteem of the ages. 


Putting Out the Sun 
■yHE folly of man, we read in one of 
our chief newspapers, cannot put 
oat the Sun. 

But the pity is that the folly of man 
can and does put out the Sun for 
millions of our people. 

Has the writer seen a slum ? 

© 

A Good Time To Be Born 
J_eon Trotsky, the well-known 
Russian, once a great power in 
the Bolshevik State, has just said a 
notable thing: 

Any contemporary of ours who wants 
peace and comfort before anything has 
chosen a bad time to be . born! 

It is for the young themselves to 
decide whether this saying is true. 
The world of being does not make 
itself; it is made by the people. We 
ourselves decide the issue. We are 
responsible. We can make the world 
better or worse by ourselves deciding 
to be better or worse. 

A great leader of men may be bom 
today, or may be a schoolboy at this 
moment, dreaming of his future and 
of the future of his world. 

Let us dream of peace and helping one 
another. Let it be true that we have 
helped to make it a good time to be born! 
© 

A New Way of Tipping 

1.most every holiday is spoiled 
for the average holiday-maker by 
the tipping nuisance, which lurks under 
his pleasure like a snake in the grass. 

Why is it that hotel-keepers are 
about the only people in the world 
who do not pay their servants ? 

A new book tells how Marcel 
Proust got out of the difficulty of 
tipping when he had nothing to tip 
with. He felt certain that some of the 
hotel people were better off than he 
was, for hotel-keeping is so often 
more prosperous than novel-writing. 

He asked the,doorman if he could 
lend , him 50 francs. Certainly he 
could. “ You may keep them,” said 
Proust; " they were intended for 
you.” And so he went away, feeling 
that he had not forgotten anyone. 

© 

The Horrible Motor-Horn 
’’JTie Noise Problem is not new. 

Far back in Italy in 720 b.c. 
the Greek city of Sybaris zoned its 
various areas and banned industrial 
din from its residential sections. 

We are depressed to learn, however, 
that the noise in Rome is still per¬ 
fectly hideous. The Italy of 1933 is not 
so wise in this as the Italy of 720 n.c. 

But one' thing does cheer us. 
Manufacturers of motor-horns in New 
York were asked to reform their 
raucous and terrifying products, and 
in 1931 only seven per cent were 
found objectionable. Yet in England 
one hardly ever hears an attractive 
motor-horn. .Why not? Why are our 
British motor-horns so horrible ? 


Take Away His Licence 

P man lias just been sent to prison 
for cruelty to a dog. It was his 
sixth conviction. 

When he comes out of prison he 
will be able to keep other animals. 
Blit why should he ? The police take 
away the motorist’s licence when the 
motorist is unfit to keep a car, and a 
man who has proved six times that 
he is unfit to keep an animal should 
be penalised in the same wav. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

You don’t need new clothes to go 
to a dance nowadays, says a lady. 
No, it is usually rag-time. 

0 

gooN we shall have radio sets that we 
can take out with us. But we shall 
still listen in. 

0 . ■ 

A woman barrister says women think 
too much about clothes. Yet even 
she is interested in law suits. 

0 

A correspondent complains that 
waitresses are sometimes cheeky. 

And he doesn’t 
like sauce with 
his dinner. 

0 

Tms time of 
the year you 
should build 
yourself up, says 
a doctor. Be a 
brick. 

0 , 

children 
should carve 
out a career. 
And-find a short 
cut to success. 

0 

'■piIERE is no 
reason to 
suppose, says a 
fashion writer, 
that ladies hats 
will have much trimming this year. 
The news will go round. 

0 

n artist claims to paint the minds of 
his sitters. He is evidently 
economising in paint. ! 

0 

Tourists are like sheep, says a writer. 
To which they answer : Bah ! 

0 

Always say Lovely when you are 
having your photograph taken, 
somebody advises. Better look it. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
■"JhiE Vicar of the Surrey village of 
Holmvvood, asking lor £600, re¬ 
ceived £627 in 12 hours. 

working-man who_ has . died in 
Bolton Infirmary collected over 
£2000 for it in 20 years. 

CjiLVER medals have been given to 
261 Bradford tramwaymen who 
have had no accidents for five years. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Is it not strange that, whereas many 
nations declare they cannot afford their 
share of the cost of the League in keeping 
Peace, not one nation has found it 
impossible to pay its bill for armaments ? 



Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If countries off 
gold are on 
their metal 
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Little Greatheart 

By Our Town Girl 

giiE is only eleven, but she is a 
philosopher. 

Now, like other philosophers on 
occasion, she has lately been called 
upon to meet across her path an 
unwelcome visitor, one whom most of 
us in our lives sooner or later have to 
meet. His name is Suffering, and he 
is a hard person to understand, at 
eleven especially, for he is bowed and 
hoary with age, and eleven is young 
to cope with his strange ways. 

But somehow she was resolved to 
defeat him at the first sign of his 
approaching, for she smiled at him 
and he was a little disarmed. 

Grammar is not quite as strong a 
point with her as Courage, but lie is 
not interested in grammar. He slunk 
away for a ’moment when she said 
“ You do have to put up with all sorts 
of things, dontcher ? ” and smiled; and 
another time : “ I spose we all have to 
have a bit er pain some time,” and 
smiled again. Or :It’s not so bad, 
after all”; and always/. “I’m getting 
on all right.” 

He was puzzled at her smile : it 
was so unusual. When her mother 
had left her in the hospital bed she 
had smiled a goodbye, and then 
smiled at the inhabitant of the 
nearest bed, taking her into an 
immediate and mutual friendship 
which grew with the minutes. 

And through days of discomfort, 
dreariness (and how long hours in bed 
are to a child !), and even pain, her 
brave little heart refused, for more 
than the actual moments of suffering, 
to be dismayed. Somehow her neigh¬ 
bour had not realised before that such 
courage could be in childhood. 

" I’m stealing you tomorrow,” her 
neighbour said the day before her 
own discharge from hospital; “you’re 
much too nice to leave behind.” But 
a nurse overheard. “ I’m afraid you 
can’t. She’s much too nice for us to 
spare. ” And then that beaming smile 
again, as though either way were good! 
Her trust was implicit; the world was 
filled with friends. 

We say much and hear much of the 
mystery of Suffering, but too little of 
the defiance of it which we find about 
us everywhere. 

© 

Weeks and Days 

’"There are endless special weeks 
and days held in America. 
Among them in 1933 are Share-With- 
Others Day and Make-a-Will Day. 

For ourselves we think a No- 
Grumbling Week would be an excellent 
thing to start. Anybody grumbling or 
talking about the Depression should be 
fined sixpence, and the money should 
go to the Sunshine Lady. See page 5 
© 

Toiling Upward 

The heights by great men reached and 

kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

H. W. Longfellow 
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Keeping an Eye on Jack Johnstone 


THE DISCOVERY 
COMES HOME 

A REMARKABLE VOYAGE 

Exploring the Seas and the 
Life Within Them 

NEWS FOR THE WHALING 
INDUSTRY 

For the first time in history the Ant¬ 
arctic Continent has been circumnavi¬ 
gated. during the dark winter months. 
The Royal Research ship, Discovery II, 
which made this remarkable voyage, 
has returned to our shores with a 
■ wealth of scientific knowledge of the 
highest value to geography and the 
whaling industry. It was a sad home¬ 
coming, for William Carey, the com¬ 
mander of this fine ship since it was 
commissioned in 1929, fell overboard 
' and was drowned the day before the 
English coast was sighted. The expedi¬ 
tion owed much to his initiative and 
resource, for with their fierce storms 
and floating ice the Southern Seas are 
ever fraught with danger to th6 mariner. 

At Shackleton’s Grave 

It was Commander Carey who stood as 
a representative of our explorers beside 
the grave of Shackleton in South 
Georgia at the service to his memory a 
few short weeks ago. 

The circumnavigation started from 
the Cape on April 8,1932, and a V-shaped 
cruise lasting a' month was made to 
Enderby Land and thence by way of 
Kerguelen Island to Fremantle. Then 
two smaller cruises were made, ending 
at New Zealand after spending midwinter 
day at the ice-edge studying the young 
of the krill, the slirimp-likc creatures on 
which whales feed. 

An ambitious W-shaped cruise in the 
South Pacific was the next stage, the 
pack-ice being reached twice and the 
cruise ending at Port Stanley in the 
Falkland Islands. Another cruise to the 
Antarctic and back to Cape Town on 
March 29 completed this zig-zag voyage 
round the South Pole. 

Sounding the Ocean Deeps 

It was no Holiday Cruise. Most of 
the days were sunless, though in the 
dark winter nights spent to the south 
of Australia the Aurora welcomed the 
voyagers with its unforgettable beauties. 
Echo-soundings were taken every half- 
hour, and at shorter intervals when the 
ship was found to be passing over ridges 
in the ocean bed, for from the position 
and extent of these ridges the currents 
in the sea can be determined, while the 
geologist can learn much from these 
oceanic hill ranges. 

The deepest sounding of all the 9000 
made was one of 26,900 feet, sufficient 
to submerge all but five of the highest 
peaks, of the Himalayas. 

The most important part of the work 
was to define the boundary between the 
cold Antarctic waters and the warmer 
waters of the Pacific and Atlantic. There 
is a definite boundary; the Discovery 
crossed it 20 times and can place its 
entire course on the map. The surpris¬ 
ing thing is that it is in the colder water 
that the whales find most of their food. 

Solving a Mystery 

In the summer preceding the circum¬ 
navigation the Discovery was engaged 
in solving the mystery of the whale’s 
visits to these regions to the south of 
the-Atlantic. The whales are of two 
species, the Blue and the Fin whales, 
and they vary in numbers from year to 
year. The weather affects the amount 
of pack-ice formed each year and the 
release of it into the sea. The floating 
pack-ice affects the carbon-dioxide and 
the salts dissolved in the water on which 
the diatoms feed, and the supply of 
diatoms means a large or small food 
supply to the krills, the sole food of the 
whales in these cold waters. 

The Discovery II was equipped speci¬ 
ally and went out with a definite aim 
which she has successfully accomplished. 


I t is ten years since Jack Johnstone, a 
retired Bethnal Green cattle dealer, 
struck a bargain with that fine institu¬ 
tion the London Hospital. 

" I am going to give the hospital 
^1000,” said he to Lord Knutsford, who 
was then its. chairman. 

“ Right,” said Lord Knutsford; ” we 
will keep you fit for the rest of your life, 
and make you a Governor into the 
bargain.” 

Mr Johnstone was 80, and several 
times since then the London Hospital 
has been called on to keep its side of the 
bargain. There was the time when 
Mr Johnstone had pneumonia, a very 
anxious time, but the hospital pulled 


A n extraordinary example of voracious 
tenacity was witnessed not long 
ago by one who' went for a walk in the 
Swedish countryside. 

It was a stormy day, with driving 
spells of rain and snow, and the lonely 
walker fought his way with some diffi¬ 
culty along the borders of a lake in spate. 
As he did so he suddenly saw a fine hawk 
swoop down into a clump of birches, only 
to emerge a minute later with a large 
hare held in its clutches. 

It tried to rise into the air, but the 
wind would not let it do so, driving it, 
on the contrary, downward and out¬ 
ward toward the water, . ... 

Desperately it struggled against ele¬ 
ments which ordinarily it would have 
joyed battling with, but which in its 


him through. There were two attacks 
of bronchitis. There was the occasion 
when the old man turned up. with a 
bone broken in his hand ; he had been 
attacked by some young thieves in the 
street, and had given one of them such 
a blow that here he was wanting to be 
patched up after the fight. 

Last Christmas saw him at the hospital 
again, this time with a broken wrist,' 
the result of having collided with a horse 
i 1 the street. 

Now he is 90. Lord Knutsford has 
gone, but still Mr Johnstone is attending 
the meetings of the Governors with as 
much relish as a youngster runs off 
to the lcinema. 


encumbered state were proving too 
much for it. It only needed to let go 
of the hare to rise triumphant into the 
clouds. But this, apparently, it would 
not do. 

Breathlessly the wanderer watched 
the battle, his sympathies transferred 
from the hare to the hawk which was 
showing such dogged courage. The hare 
was done for in any case ; the hawk 
might yet save itself if only it consented 
to give up. But, though manifestly 
frightened, it was game to the end, For 
an instant a whirling snowdrift hid it 
from the watcher’s eyes;, and when 
he was able to look again there Tvas 
nothing there—victim and assailant 
had alike. been swallowed up by the 
waters of the turbulent lake. 


New Home For Zoo Gorillas 



Mok and Moina, the two popular gorillas at the London Zoo, have moved into their new 
house, which was designed and built specially for them. See page 10. 


A BATTLE IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 


MR CHEERYBLE 
BOBS UP 

SOMETHING GOOD IN THE 
NEWS RUBBISH HEAP 

A New Chance For a Man 
Who Went Wrong 

SOMEBODY BELIEVES IN HIM 

Who wants to read police court news ? 
It is like raking over a rubbish heap, 
yet now and then there is a gleam of 
gold in it. 

The other day a thief appeared at the 
Mansion House and pleaded guilty to 
stealing eight rolls of cloth. His excuse 
was that he could not get work, and his 
children were hungry. 

But the world is full of unemployed 
men who do contrive to keep honest, and, 
besides, there were several previous con¬ 
victions against the man. It seemed that 
he must go to prison. 

But then the wonderful thing hap¬ 
pened, and the gleam of gold shone out 
bright as hope. 

A Wife’s Devotion 

The Clerk said he had a letter from 
the man’s landlord, asking the Court to 
give the man another chance, and offer¬ 
ing to give him £25 to buy some stock 
and make a fresh start. 

The landlord’s wife admired the 
prisoner’s wife. There must be good in 
the man if such a woman loved him ! 
So the landlord’s wife had persuaded her 
husband to offer the money. 

Then the Probation Officer spoke up. 
He thought there was good in the man 
too. Prisoner was bound over, and went 
away saying he was going to run straight 
for ever now. 

If there was a happier woman than 
his wife that evening we defy anyone to 
find her. We all know the sort of woman 
that wife must be, patient, good- 
tempered, always making the best of 
things, never bitter-tongued, never de¬ 
spairing. We all know what shames and 
hardships she endured when her man 
was convicted once, twice—five times 
altogether ! The neighbours saw her 
struggling to keep the children fed, try¬ 
ing to keep them respectable, trying to 
put heart into the poor thief whose 
constant excuse was that he never had 
a chance. 

Dreams Come True 

She believed in him, and so the land¬ 
lord’s wife believed in him, and at last 
the wonderful thing happened. Her 
dreams came true, and someone gave the 
capital which provided the chance lie 
had always lacked. 

Such a woman is the prisoner’s wife. 
What of the landlord who gives £25 to a 
repentant thief ? He asked that, his 
name might be suppressed. There are 
people amazingly generous and modest 
in the novels of Charles Dickens, and 
sometimes Dickens has been accused of 
making people too good to be true. But 
the critics were wrong. There is someone 
every whit as kind as the Cheery'ble 
brothers in our midst today. 


FARADAY BUILDING SPEAKS 
ROUND THE WORLD 

In the new Faraday Building London 
has the finest and most up-to-date tele¬ 
phone exchange in the world. 

- From it 32 million of the 34 million 
telephones in the world can be rung up, 
for it is our International Exchange as 
well as the centre of three London 
exchanges. , There are 200 operators, 
expert linguists in two other languages 
as well as their own, who are day and 
night calling the world for our own 
people and linking the wires from one 
country to another. 

The whole Empire is now in com¬ 
munication by telephone with this 
building, India having been successfully 
linked up in the week in which the Lord 
Mayor, opened ■ Faraday Building in 
Queen Victoria Street. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER 
IN HIS CASTLE 

WHERE HIS FAMOUS 
ESSAYS WERE WRITTEN 

A Man of Peace in the Troubled 
World of 400 Years Ago 

MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE 

: Travellers along the Bergerac road in 
South-West France suddenly come upon 
an ancient castle. ' ■ ~ ' 

It was the home of Michel de Mon¬ 
taigne, acclaimed' the greatest of all 
French writers, the fourth centenary of 
whose birth , is celebrated this year. 

In this home, where all the rooms face 
the Sun, the young Montaigne was 
awakened in the morning to the sound 
of music. But if his father,' Pierre 
d’Eyquem, believed in brightness and 
lightness, he also believed in work. He 
intended his children! to be the most 
cultured in France, and in order to 
start early he sent for a foreign pro¬ 
fessor knowing no French, so that the 
boys were obliged to talk to him in 
Latin. Greek was adopted as the 
language for recreation and holidays.' 

This plan succeeded so well with 
Michel that’at'seven lie could translate 
the most difficult ancient texts. At 13 
lie left college to study law. 

Strenuous Days of Study 

He studied law with as much enthu¬ 
siasm as he had learned his alphabet. 
Up at four, every morning,' he would 
, regularly say his prayers and then rush 
; to the law: school. The class lasted for 
six hours on end ; then, after an interval 
for lunch, it began again and continued 
till the evening. 

Michel de Montaigne spent two years 
; at the French Court, married a rich 
wife, received a high post on the Bench, 
and was made a Knight of the Order of 
St Michael. But very soOn these things 
meant nothing to him. All lie wanted 
was to break , away from public duties. 

He was not thirty when - he retired 
to his castle, to spend his days chiefly 
in reading and writing. The affairs of 
France had changed very much since 
his childhood. Religious and political 
strife had . divided the, country into two 
camps. No one felt safe. . 

One day an' armed cavalier found his 
way into the castle. 

" To which party do you belong ? ” 
he, shouted to Montaigne. " When you 
kill, is it in tlie name of Calvin or in 
! the name’of the Pope ? ”... ; 

;V In the name,Of neither,” answered 
the philosopher, “ for I do not kill at all. 
I think that a man can commit no 
greater folly than to kill.” ; ' ■■ 

A group ' of armed men appeared 
behind the cavalier, who again shouted 
his'challenge. _ ", You and yours are at 
my mercy,” lie cried. 1 

One Who Stands For Peace 

- Looking him full in the face, Mon¬ 
taigne replied: "I stand for peace. 
What else do you want from me ? ”, 
So calm and so sincere was he that 
the officer could only bow and retire. 

It was this attitude which' won for 
the philosopher the .affection of all. 
Simple people, loved him' for his heart; 
the intellectual loved: him for ; liis mind ; 
the king listened to him for his wisdom ; 
people sought his counsel from every 
corner of France. 11 .'.-.'. 

■ His famous Essays form one of the 
monuments of French literature. They 
contain the author’s thoughts on - every 
subject under the. Sun. Few works 
have been more ,widely studied. - 
. What days those.were when Shake¬ 
speare was writing in England and 
Montaigne in France! . ■ 

To Mothers Everywhere 

. A celluloid toy may cost your child 
its life. Do not have it in your home 
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Tlie Povecotes of CDId England 

BIRD-NESTS OF SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

Story Behind the Round Buildings of 
Our Castles, Farms, and Gardens 

HOW THE TURNIP DROVE THE PIGEON FROM ITS LITTLE HOUSE 


A mong the ancient buildings scattered 
over our Motherland the little dove¬ 
cotes recall, perhaps, more than any other 
building a feature in the life of Old 
England which has passed away. • 
The dovecote is intimately associated 
with feudal days and the manorial 
system - which was -the • basis of our 
countryside until not very many gen¬ 
erations ago. Not until the rise of the 
new class., of landowners just before 
the Reformation did dovecotes begin 
to appear on other sites than on manor 
farms or oil Church land. 

For centuries they served a speejal 
need, that of fresh meat in winter; but 
when the introduction of root crops 
made it practicable to keep domestic 
animals alive during winter pigeons 
ceased to be necessary for the table and 
the flocks inhabiting the dovecotes 
were allowed to die out. 

Fifty Still in Essex 

The buildings in which they lived were 
used for other purposes, if only as tool- 
sheds,- but with the steady decay of 
agriculture many have been pulled 
down. Most of those still existing were 
builtinthc 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. 
Samuel Hartlib, a friend of Milton, 
estimated that there were 26,000 in 
England in 1651. A recent investigation' 
discovered about 50 still left in Essex, 
one of our larger counties. There is 
every reason, therefore, why the few 
dovecotes still. existing should be pre¬ 
served as ancient monuments, and the 
National Trust has been given two of the 
best, at Bruton in Somerset and at 
Willington near Bedford; - the Wil- 
lington example was built by Sir John 
Gostwick, Master of the Horse to Henry 
the Eighth, and has 1400 nesting-holes. 

The earliest dovecote still standing 
in England is at Garway in Hereford. 
It is a round building built of stone in 
1326. The monastic records refer to 
earlier dovecotes, but there is not one 
reference to a dovecote in Domesday 
Book, which even records beehives and 
such small possessions. We may assume, 
therefore, that the Saxons did not keep 
doves. Striking evidence that the 
Normans had domestic pigeons is to be 
seen at Rochester Castle, in whose 
massive walls are over 100 nesting-holes. 
In Brough Castle Keep, a Norriian type 
erected in 1204 in the unsettled county 
of Westmorland, there are nesting-holes 
which are part of the original building. 

Symbols of Peace 

With the 13th century, however, most 
of England was at peace, and the dove¬ 
cotes in the courtyards of the manors 
must have been symbols of that peace. 
It was not for 350 years, indeed, that we 
find them a cause of severe strife ; then, 
curiously enough, they are mentioned 
in the protest of Ket and his fellow-rebels, 
who demanded that no man under the 
degree of a squire should be allowed to 
keep a dove-house. This shows that 
Tudor merchants' were erecting these 
old-time privileged possessions of the 
lords of the manor and the Church ; we 
know, for instance, that in 1500 the 
butcher’s ' son of Coggeshall, Thomas 
Paycock, had a dovecote beside the 
lovely house still standing there. From 
that date onward there is no doubt that 
any man wealthy enough to build one 
could do so; and when Shakespeare wrote 

of Juliet’s nurse : ' 

Sitting in the sun under the dove-liouse wall 
1 he need not have been thinking of a 
manor house, because freeholders, copy- 
holders, . and . even tenant farmers had 
them in his lifetime. 

What were these buildings like ? 
They were of all shapes and sizes, and 
built of all kinds of materials, as those 
that remain show well: round, square, 


rectangular, six-sided, eight-sided ; 
single-storeyed and • double-storeyed ; 
with thatched roof or tiled roof; of sun¬ 
baked clay, of daub, of lath and plaster, 
of timber, of stone, and of brick. The 
opening for the pigeons was always on 
the south, often a dormer window; but 
later a cupola was placed on the top of 
the roof, with its base opening into the 
cote. The most characteristic entrance 
is called a louver, the name of the 
primitive chimney which let the smoke 
out from the baronial hall. Old Joshua 
Sylvester’s translation of a French poem 
brings in this word and describes a 
scene which both he and Shakespeare 
would often have witnessed : 

Like to a cast of falcons that pursue. 

A flight of pigeons through the welkin blue, 
Stooping to this and that, that to their 
., louver, 

To save their lives, they hardly can recover. 

A Strange Contrivance 

Even today a thrill comes to anyone 
who enters a well-preserved dovecote; 
yet how much more thrilling must it 
have been when over a thousand-birds 
(perhaps 2000 or 3000) were within to 
give a greeting. Spotlessly clean, with 
whitewashed walls and well-brushed 
floor, the larger dovecotes must have 
been cheerful places. Dirt was daily 
removed, for it had a high commercial 
value. Ranged round the walls are 
nesting-holes, in some cases of brick, in 
others of wood, and in botli kinds 
baskets were placed containing -the 
material of which the nests were made. 
There was usually an alighting ledge in 
front of each pair.of openings. 

The ■ keeper of the pigeons used a 
ladder to reach' the nests, and in the 
circular dovecotes, at any rate, a strange 
contrivance was used. Called a potencc; 
it consisted of a central beam pivoted 
between a table of stone 'on tlie floor 
and a beam of the roof; projecting 
from this upright post was an arm like 
that of a gallows, and by resting his 
ladder against the end of this arm the 
keeper could reach every nest in turn 
as the arm was made to move round the 
building. A potence at Wendon Lofts 
in Essex is still in working order. This 
dovecote is a handsome brick building 
40 feet high and 25 feet wide inside. 
The arm is 12 feet long and the pivot- 
post to which it is attached stands on 
a brick, table three feet high. 

How a Dovecote Was Built 

When Shakespeare was a lad of 13 
Barnaby Googe published sofne books 
on Husbandry, from which we take this 
delightful passage: 

The dovehouse to be built in this sort: a 
tower adjoining to the house well lofted above, 
with one little door in it. All the walls within 
must be fair well-limed, for with this colour 
is the pigeon wonderfully delighted: the 
windows must be so placed that they may let 
in the sun all the winter, having a hole- of 
sufficient wideness, well-netted and tunnelled, 
in such sort as the pigeons may safely fly jn 
and out at, yet not.suffer any hurtful bird to 
enter;. for the pigeon taketh great delight in 
flying now and then abroad, where, after she 
hath recreated ■ herself, she cometh-with joy 
to her nest again; as on the other side she 
mourneth if she be restrained of her liberty. 

Look well that they be not afraid, or dis¬ 
quieted'with guns,, or noise of people, or 
other’like, especially when they sit; if you 
have occasion to go into the house, see that 
you do it about noon-time, \yhen.,they be 
abroad a-feeding, and be sure you knock well 
before you come in. 

We may hope these rules were duly 
followed and we may perhaps regret a 
little that the turnip has driven the 
pigeon from the farms, Pictures on pace 9 
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TRANSFORMING A 
RIVER VALLEY 

BIG PLAN TO CONTROL 
FLOODS 

Reclaiming Fertile Lands And 
Providing Cheap Power 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MOVE 

. Many: vast ’ development enterprises 
have been carried , out in America,'but 
none can compare with President Roose¬ 
velt’s great scheme for transforming the 
Tennessee Valley. ; 

It is" the President’s first big step 
toward the’economic recovery of America; 
and the scheme he has in mind will 
absorb 200,000 workers while the fruits 
of their labours will be of lasting benefit 
to at least six Southern States. 

The Tennessee River is 652 miles 
long from Knoxville in Tennessee, where 
it is formed by the confluence of the 
Holston and, the French Broad Rivers, 
to its junction with the Ohio, in Ken¬ 
tucky. Tlie President’s scheme is to 
control the waters of the Tennessee and 
its tributaries and to' alter the'face of 
the land which is drained by them. 

The Mississippi Floods 

It is planned to create a series' of flood 
control basins in the upper valleys of the 
Tennessee River watershed. ' By thus 
holding up the flood waters it will make 
possible.the reclamation for agriculture 
of vast.. areas of fertile lands. where 
frequent ' floods now prevent 'farming 
operations. ' It will also do 'much toward 
preventing the disastro'us'floods which 
so frequently occur along the Mississippi. 

The new farm lands made available 
will enable areas that are now worked 
unprofitably to be given over for 
reafforestation'purposes. The reafforesta¬ 
tion of the hillsides' of the watershed is 
also proposed, and it is said that this 
work alone would absorb from 50,000 
to .75,000 men. ■ - 

The greatest part of the scheme, 
however, concerns the river itself. For 
the whole of its length it is to' bo made 
navigable, with a channel at least nine 
feet deep. This will entail the building 
of numerous low dams and locks. When 
the river is running low at present there 
are obstructions to navigation at three 
places in the form of shoals. 

3,500,000 Horse-Power 

At one of these, Muscle Shoals, a liuge 
dam and power-station have been built. 
Only about a third of its 600,000 
horse-power is', now being utilised, but 
tlie plant is to be further developed for 
the provision of cheap electric-power. 
Near Chattanooga another great- dam 
and power-station "are planned.'; r. Tlie 
controlled flood waters will be released' 
as necessary , to allow a constant flow 
through the turbo-generators ; and when 
the whole scheme is completed it is 
believed that the energy harnessed will. 
be equal to three and a half million 
horse-power. ' " - - 

It is proposed to distribute the 
electricity produced; by these' stations 
over a vast area so that cities and rural 
districts alike; can' have' cheap power. 
By this means it is hoped to encourage 
the decentralisation of industry. The 
cheap power available will enable. vast 
deposits of iron ore and coal to be worked. 

A Vast Scheme 

.The area affected by all these schemes 
includes parts of Virginia, North Caro- ‘ 
• lina, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Ohio, while the flood control facilities 
Will benefit Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
and, Louisiana. 

President Roosevelt has said that if 
Congress will give permission this spring ' 
for'the work to begin, 40,000 men can 
be put to work by the autumn. 

Never before lias such a big and 
comprehensive scheme of development 
concerning so large an area been put in 
hand ; and if it is a success Mr Roosevelt, 
visualises the extension of the scheme to 
other parts of the United,States. 
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Little Homes of the Birds—Dovecotes in Our Countryside 
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Hygga, Monmouthshire 


The Buttas, King’s Pyon, Herefordshire 


Little Comberton, Worcestershire 


Hlllborough, Warwickshire 


Dormston, Worcestershire 
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Lady Place, Harley, Berkshire 








Ombersley, Worcestershire 


Patcham, Sussex 


Luntley Oourt, Herefordshire 




Chastleton, Oxfordshire 


Wytham, Berkshire 

Scattered all over our countryside are dovecotes, quaint little buildings showing a delightful variety 
of shape and design. They formed an essential feature of the manor and farm in the days before 
the farmer discovered how to keep his flocks and herds alive during the winter by growing turnips 
and other root-crops. The pigeons which lived in these little houses were in medieval times the 


Willington, Bedfordshire Richard’s Castle, Herefordshire ‘ 

main source of fresh meat, being a dainty contrast to the salted meat from the animals killed at the 
fall of the year. The walls of these dovecotes are lined with nesting-holes, and thousands of birds 
flew In and out through the louvers, or openings, at the top of the roofs. Many dovecotes have 
their bird inhabitants today, but they are kept rather for the eye than for the pie of their 1 owners, 
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Goodwill Pay is Round Again 

Peace To All Mankind 


A UNITED MALAYA ? 

INTERESTING BLUE BOOK 
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A VERY RARE BABY 
AT THE ZOO 

MOK AND MOINA AT 
, HOME 

Moving the Great Apes Into 
Their New Quarters 

DEATH OF A FAMOUS TIGER 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

A very rare baby animal has been born 
in the Hippopotamus House at the Zoo. 

She is a babirusa, or deer-pig, a 
member of the wild swine family which 
is found only in the Celebes Islands, and 
is characterised by a particularly long 
snout and upturned horn-like tusks* 
Until the parents of the little newcomer 
arrived at the Zoo this creature had not 
been represented in the Gardens for 
many years—indeed, this is the first 
time that a baby babirusa has been 
bred in the menagerie. 

A New Luxury Flat 

This important addition to the Zoo’s 
nursery was not on view to visitors 
for some time after her arrival, for the 
mother, Rachel, showed a strong desire 
for complete solitude. Her temper 
became highly aggressive, and as- she 
even seemed to resent the presence of 
her mate Jacob in the next-door den 
it was thought advisable to keep callers 
away until Rachel became used to her 
maternal responsibilities and was in a 
less anxious frame of mind. 

Mole and Moina, the gorillas, are now 
“at home” in the new luxury flat 
which was designed and built specially 
'for them. 

j They appear to be highly appre¬ 
ciative of their new spacious quarters ; 
and the drinking-fountain, which they 
'can manipulate themselves by means of 
a press-button, is proving a great suc¬ 
cess with these two great apes. 

I' Naturally they show-to advantage 
in the Gorilla House, for the lighting 
effects and the pale green background 
of roomy dens all help to emphasise 
the strength and agility of the apes. 

When Moving-Day Arrived 

Removing Mok and Moina to their 
new home was quite an easy business, 
for precautions had been taken to 
I prevent a hitch at the last moment, 
i When large Zoo specimens are moved 
.about the Gardens they are always 
.lured into a box; but if an animal 
happens to be of a suspicious disposi¬ 
tion he may be reluctant to enter a 
moving-box, and will delay the removal 
for a day or two by refusing to go near 
the box until hunger makes the food left 
inside as bait quite irresistible. _ 

But Mok and Moina are too highly 
strung and delicate to have worries of 
this kind, and so for several days before 
the food rations of each gorilla were 
placed in a moving-box at every meal¬ 
time. And so they soon became used 
to entering a box to feed, and their 
suspicions were - not aroused when 
moving-day arrived. 

Bengal, one of the - tigers in the 
Bostoclc collection bought by the Zoo 
fifteen months ago, has died at Whip- 
snade. At present, therefore, the tiger 
pit in the country zoo has only one 
inmate, Bengal’s lonely mate. Bengal 
'was about ten years old, and his death 
was due to a fit. Pictured on page 7 

BRAHMS’S GRANDFATHER 

Can it be true that Herr Goebbels, 
Minister for Propaganda in Germany, 
prohibited the proposed festival for 
the Brahms centenary because Brahms’s 
grandfather was a Jew ? 

By such acts the German Government 
is signing its own death-warrant. 

- This news is given in connection with 
a cancelled concert which was to have 
been given in Munich by the celebrated 
artist Hubermann, who was to have 
played ,a sonata of Brahms. 


T here is something in the air today 1 
It is Goodwill Day. 

Although many grown-ups may not 
know what is happening, millions of 
children all over the world will be able 
to tell them that there is indeed some¬ 
thing in the air. Once more, for the 
twelfth time, the children of Wales are 
sending through the ether their annual 
message to the boys and girls of all the 
nations of the Earth. Their goodwill 
is creating a friendly feeling in hundreds 
of remote places. It is breaking down 
old and out-of-date barriers between 
countries and helping to bring a new 
spirit into the world. 

Like the circles on the surface of a 
pond, the range of the message has been 
growing, wider every year until it has 
spread all over our planet. The voice 
of the children of Wales now reaches 
the ears of the children of 70 countries. 

Goodwill Day reminds us that the 
child of today is living in a new world. 
In a large number of countries this 


anniversary of the first Hague Con¬ 
ference, held in the last year of the 
19th century, is now celebrated in 
schools by plays and pageants, songs 
and stories, games and dances. Children 
are reminded of their world citizenship 
and lessons are given on international 
friendship. 

Through the replies to the message 
received from many countries a great 
number of schools have been linked with 
schools abroad, making somethng that 
was undreamed of a century ago, an 
international fellowship. 

Wireless is not the only means by 
which the message is sent. Through the 
C.N. and by means of the little inter¬ 
national journal for Goodwill Day, with 
its Dutch, French, German, Japanese, 
Polish, Malay, Chinese, and other 
editions, it reaches many out-of-the-way 
places where there is no wireless. 

A Message From Germany 

Last year there was an overwhelming 
response to the message and a record 
number of replies was received. For 
the first time letters came from schools 
in the Soviet Republics. These were 
written in Esperanto. 

One of the most memorable of the 
replies was a beautifully illuminated 
card sent from Germany, saying : 

On December 22,1829, your great teacher 
Carlyle wrote to our great teacher Goethe, 
Let nations have personal knowledge with 
each, other, like individuals, and reci¬ 
procal hate ivill change into reciprocal 
help and we shall be all natural friends, 

Two hundred and fifty children of the 
Moslem Girls School in Port Said sent 
greetings to the children of Wales saying 
they wished to be members in the chain 
of children which is spreading friendliness 
and sympathy among all nations. From 
Greece came a. message from a thousand 
boys working in evening schools. The 
Speaker of the House of Commons 
received a message from Madrid. It was 
from the president of the Constituent 
Cortes, and he was asked to send con¬ 


gratulations from the boys and girls of 
Spain to the children of Wales. 

More than 400 children of a school in 
Natal sent a message to the Welsh 
children telling them that in their school 
there are children of several races, 
Dutch, Negro, Indian, and British. 
From Portugal some school children of 
Coimbra wrote to say that last Goodwill 
Day they founded a Junior Red Cross 
Group, the first known in that country. 

From all parts of the Empire, and from 
China, Japan, Mexico, Nyasaland, Siam, 
and many other countries came post¬ 
bags of letters and many telegrams. 

Goodwill Day will be more significant 
than ever this year, for the centenary of 
the liberation of slaves under the British 
flag stands for much with all who are 
striving to bring about a better world. 

We print below some thoughts sent to us 
by our League Correspondent at Geneva.- 

Every thing that man has made 
comes from an idea. We may say that 
the world is a battleground in which our 


business is to see that good ideas are 
stronger than bad ones. Some examples 
in history encourage us to think that a 
good idea will always cancel a bad one. 

There is the example of slavery, a 
bad idea in which people believed for 
quite a long time, until someone else had 
the good idea of fighting it. Immediately 
this new idea was made known many 
other people recognised it as a good 
one and began fighting slavery until it 
was generally abolished. 

So with children’s employment. When 
machines were made and factories 
built there was the bad idea that small 
children might be put to work because 
they need be paid so little, and this 
continued until someone had the good 
idea of fighting and conquering it. This 
good idea was recognised and supported 
until laws were passed forbidding the 
employment of little children. 

These events happened in one part of 
the world a hundred years ago and all 
the other parts have gained the benefit 
of these conquests of good ideas. 

Two Big Ideas in Conflict 

Today two big ideas are in conflict all 
over the world, the ideas of War and 
Peace. Some people and nations hold 
the idea that they must get things for 
themselves—power, riches, territory, 
never mind what happens to anybody 
else;] and this is the idea of war. Others 
believe that all people and nations 
should live together in friendliness, work 
together as partners, understanding 
that what is best for the whole is good 
for each part; that is the idea of peace. 

We each hold one of these ideas in our 
hearts and minds, live for it, work for 
it. Which do you choose ? 

P.S.—To every member of the L.N.P. 
Goodwill Day is one of the greatest days 
of the year. As we go to press a letter 
has been received from Pioneers of 
Brown School, Toronto, who wish to send 
greetings through the C.N. to Pioneers 
in other countries. Toronto Pioneers 
will soon be a thousand strong. 


More Self-Government For the 
Federated States 

THE NINE SULTANS 

The flights by aeroplane between 
England and Australia have brought 
the Malay Peninsula into prominence. 

It is a long narrow peninsula extend¬ 
ing 700 miles from the isthmus of Kra 
to Singapore, and nowhere is it over 180 
miles broad. The coasts are mostly 
swampy and lined with mangroves, 
while in the interior are magnificent 
forests of teak and ebony in which live 
the wildest of animals and the most 
gorgeous of birds. 

The southern half forms British 
Malaya, separated from Burma by a 
strip of Siam. It is ruled in different 
ways, and our Government has issued a 
Blue Book containing recommendations 
from the Colonial Office for giving more 
responsibility to the separate States. 
The Stales Defined 

Malaya contains the following .terri¬ 
tories : the Straits Settlements of 
Singapore, Penang, and Malacca, which 
were transferred from the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in 1867 and have a British 
Governor; the Federated States of 
Perak, Pahang, Selangor, and Negri 
Sembilan, each ruled by a native Sultan 
with a British Resident to advise him, 
and a central administration under a 
British Chief Secretary at Kuala Lum¬ 
pur ; the five unfederated States of 
Kedah, Kelantan, Trengannu, and Per- 
lis, which passed from Siamese to 
British suzerainty in 1909, and Johore, 
which has been under our protection 
since Sir Stamford Raffles was in 1819 
granted Singapore as a trading settle¬ 
ment. British Advisers help the Sultans 
to govern the last five States. 

The population of Malaya is about 
4,350,000, of whom 45 per cent are the 
peaceful Malays, 39 per cent Chinese, and 
14 per cent Indian coolies. 

Colonial Office Proposals 

The development of the tin mines by 
the Chinese at the end of last century 
threw a great responsibility on the ad¬ 
ministrative Residents ; and when the 
four States were federated control 
passed more and more into the hands of 
a Chief Secretary and Federal Depart¬ 
ments at Kuala Lumpur. A highly- 
centralised bureaucracy has thus be¬ 
come established, and the Malay Rulers 
have been asking for the transfer of 
administrative powers to their State 
Governments. 

The Colonial Office recommends that 
as a first stage n Departments should 
be transferred during the first four 
years with grants from the Federal 
Council, and that later the State Govern¬ 
ments should secure further independ¬ 
ence by collecting the revenue they re¬ 
quire for their State expenditure. 

It is . proposed that an Advisory 
Council be set up under the presidency of 
the High Commissioner to co-ordinate 
policy between the States and to transfer 
the powers of the Chief Secretary to the 
High Commissioner in those matters 
which will remain federal. 

Preparing For Self-Government 

One of the ideas behind the proposals 
is to bring nearer the day when the 
Rulers of both the federated and un¬ 
federated States will cooperate in matters 
of interest to the whole country and 
eventually to arrive at a single Govern¬ 
ment administering the whole territory, 
a federal scheme similar to that proposed 
for India. 

For the present all that can be done 
is to build up self-government in the 
several States in place of the bureau¬ 
cratic government, however well it may 
be working, at Kuala Lumpur. 


Our Thoughts Will Change the World 

This is the Message the Children of Wales are sending out this year to all the world. 
It is to be broadcast by the B. B.C. and many other.wireless stations throughout the world. 

B oys and girls of all nations, we, the children of Wales, once again warmly 
greet you on Goodwill Day. 

In this springtime of 1933 there are, all over the Earth, millions of children 
who are unhappy because their fathers and brothers have no work to do. 
We do not know why there should be so much sorrow in a world which is so 
beautiful, and so much want in a world which is so rich, ' 

We believe that this would not happen if all the nations to which we belong 
would live and work together as members of one family, trusting each other 
and enjoying together the riches of the Earth. We believe, too, that by our 
thoughts we can help to bring this new spirit into the world. 

Let us, then, on this Goodwill Day, millions and millions of us, unite in 
one great thought of peace, peace between the peoples and peace between 
the nations. With the faith that can remove mountains our thoughts will 
change the world. ■ 
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HOW THE DRAGON 
LOST ITS WINGS 

2500 YEARS AGO 

A Great Constellation in the 
Northern Sky 

THE STARS OF DRACO 

■ Dy the C.1\!. Astronomer 

Draco, the wingless Dragon, at present 
occupies a very large area of the northern 
sky, the region marked overhead in our 
star-map being above us about 11 o’clock. 
, The outline of the creature is shown 
shorn of its wings, for this Dragon has 
possessed none for about 2500 years. 

It appears that Thales, the Greek 
astronomer (about 600-540 n.c.), used 
the stars which had in Babylonian and 
Chaldean times formed the - Dragon’s 
wings to construct the small constel¬ 
lation of Ursa Minor, the Little Bear. 

Draco is also shorn of the pole star 
which.it possessed 5000 years ago, and 
which it has lost through the changing 



The chief stars of Draco, the Dragon, together 
with thoso of the Little Bear 


direction of the polar axis of the Earth. 
This now points almost directly toward 
Polaris, but 5000 years ago it pointed 
almost direct to the star Alpha in Draco, 
known also as Thubau. 

This star, though of only third mag¬ 
nitude, may be easily identified a little 
way to the north of overhead. 

Beta, the eye of the Dragon, is a giant 
sun at a distance, of about 650 light- 
years, with a faint companion which 
probably revolves round it. Gamma in 
Draco is about 17,200,000 times as far 
as our Sun and radiates nearly 500 times 
more light, which takes 217 years to 
reach u's. Gamma must therefore be of 
immense size. 

Mu in Draco, at the tip of the Dragon’s 
Nose, is composed of two suns, 4,700,000 
times farther than our Sun. They 
revolve in a period of 648 years, their 
light taking 74 years to reach us. Nu 
in Draco is also composed of two stars ; 
they are of fifth magnitude and may be 
seen in good field-glasses. Both are 
travelling in the same direction and are 
about 142 light-years distant. 

The Dragon’s Head 

Xi in Draco, the fifth luminary, com¬ 
posing the Dragon’s Head, is 116 light- 
years distant and therefore 7,366,000 
times farther than the Sun. 

Of the principal stars forming the 
long, sinuous body Chi in Draco is much 
the nearest to us, being only 28 light- 
years distant or 1,778,000 times farther 
than our Sun. 

Zeta in Draco is 171 light-years dis¬ 
tant or 10,858,500 times farther than 
our Sun. Delta in Draco is 86 light- 
years distant, or about 5,461,000 times 
that of the Sun ; while Eta in Draco is 
about 78 light-years distant, or 4,953,000 
times farther than our Sun. This is com¬ 
posed of two suns at an'immense dis¬ 
tance apart, probably revolving round 
a central point between them. 

It appears that most of the bright 
stars of Draco, like thoso of the Plough, 
form a group at about the same distance 
and beyond thoso of this famous Ursa 
Major group, which includes five of the 
seven stars of the Plough ; but the stars 
of Draco are travelling in a different 
direction, mostly the reverse way. This 
is known as star-streaming. G. F. M. 


The Top of Wales 

This is the third of the five articles we are 
publishing on the summits of the British 
Isles; it deals with the highest point of Wales. 

Snowdon in Carnarvonshire, the 
highest and finest mountain in Wales, 
3560 feet above sea-level, is one of 
the most striking and individual moun¬ 
tains of its size in the world. It is too 
-majestic to be spoiled by the railway 
which carries to its top people who have 
never known the joy of climbing a 
mountain and do not realise the 
grandeur with which its central peak 
is built up and buttressed by Nature’s 
architecture. 

The name Snowdon is popularly given 
to the central loftiest peak, though 
this is but the culmination of a wide- 
spreading mountain mass that converges 
toward the centre from outlying peaks 
along narrow rocky ridges. It is only 
from a distance, or from special points of 
view where the radiating ridges allow 
the sight to reach the central peak un¬ 
impeded, that the noble structure of the 
mountain can be understood. 

The Road and the Railway 

Round the mountain and its diver¬ 
gent ridges runs a cycling and c'oaching 
road, about a 36-inile journey, from. 
Carnarvon to Llanberis, over the Llan- 
beris Pass between Snowdon and the 
Glyder range to Pen-y-gwryd, down the 
Nant Gwynant vale to Beddgelert, and 
back to Carnarvon. The mountain 
radiates its peaked ridges over the 
greater part of this road-enclosed area, 
and up the tamest and easiest ridge runs 
the popular railway. - 

The walker who wishes to feel the 
spirit of the mountain will ascend on 
foot, preferably from Pen-y-gwryd (pro¬ 
nounced Penny-goorid), certainly not 
from Llanberis ; and the expert climber 
will make his way along the edge of one 
of the narrow ridges, preferably Crib 
Gocli, the " red-crest.” By using these 
approaches a proper respect for a very 
noble miniature mountain is learned. 
The distance to the top from Pen-y- 
gwryd is five miles, and three hours is a 
reasonable time to take. 

A Far-Flung Panorama 

From the summit all the mountains 
of Wales as far south as Cader Idris 
may be seen, but the gentleness of the 
valleys is almost entirely hidden. The 
Welsh coast is mapped clearly down to 
St David’s Head at the extremity of 
Pembrokeshire; and over the Irish Sea 
northward peer the Cumbrian Scafell, 
and Snaefell in the Isle of Man, while 
the deeply-notched line of the Irish 
Wicklow Hills, with the Big Sugar Loaf 
and Little Sugar Loaf in the centre, lies 
far out to the West. 

For width of view no scene in the 
British Isles exceeds that from Snow¬ 
don ; yet to the mountain lover the 
stem slopes falling away from the 
diverging ridges, each ridge carrying a 
path toward the valleys below, will com¬ 
pete in interest with the far-flung pano¬ 
rama. The mountain itself becomes a 
dominating personality; If you cannot 
feel that when the train and the crowd 
are there, you will feel it if you stay on 
the summit till the night falls. 


WHO WAS CALVIN ? 

Born Picardy, 1509 . Died Geneva, 1564 . 

John Calvin, the most eminent of the 
Protestant reformers after Luther, em¬ 
braced the Reformation when 19 years 
old, was banished from Paris three years 
later, published his famous Institutes in 
1536, and fled the same year to Geneva. 

Only two years rest here was per¬ 
mitted him, for he was banished in 1538, 
returned three years afterwards, and 
initiated the Academy of Geneva in 1539. 

Calvin’s services to the cause of 
Protestantism were inestimable, and his 
intolerance was not unacceptable in the 
age in which he so prominently figured. 
He was a great scholar, a social legislator, 
and a man distinguished throughout his 
career by his sincerity and purity of life. 


70,000 POUNDS 
OF ACORNS 

Restoring Our Glorious 
Woodlands 

HOW THE UNEMPLOYED 
HAVE BEEN HELPING 

The New Forest is to have a rival 
which is to be a source of immense 
national wealth in the future. 

In less than half a century the brown 
breckland on the hills and plains along 
the Little Ouse, bordering Norfolk and 
Suffolk, will be covered from horizon to 
horizon with a glorious garment of trees. 

Thetford Chase,' which is now being 
planted by the Forestry Commission, 
is one of several forests rising to replace 
the 478,000 acres of trees cut down in 
this country during the war. Already 
there arc 25,000 acres planted. Unem¬ 
ployed miners and farm labourers have 
replaced the vanished woodmen of the 
Old England of past days. They have 
been helping in the winter planting of 
1600 fresh acres of ground which is now 
finished, and arc learning to tend seedling 
oaks. Some of the nurseries of tiny trees 
cover more than a hundred acres. 

Woodmen of Thetfoi'd Chase 

Many of our town readers would have 
gladly changed places last autumn with 
the wives and children of the woodmen 
of Thetford Chase who live in the 160 
woodmen's cottages, each with its land 
attached, which are scattered through 
the forest. These lucky people spent long 
days collecting 70,000 pounds’of acorns, 
of which the planting is now beginning. 
The young saplings will be kept for two 
years in a nursery and will then be 
transplanted to the forest lands. 

Later there will be sawmills, paper- 
mills, and timber industries. Whenever 
a tree is cut down it will be replaced. 

The growing of a forest is not so easy 
as people might think, because so many 
things are waiting to devour it. All the 
pine seed has to be soaked in red lead 
before it is planted ; but even this does 
not keep the mice away, so tiny fences 
are built round the patches of newly- 
planted ground. Small trenches are also 
sunk to keep away tunnelling cock¬ 
chafers. To outwit Brer Rabbit the land 
is first fenced before it is planted. In 
the forest are 14 warreners who keep 
down this pest, and it is their boast that 
there is not a single rabbit in all the 
25,000 planted acres. The young trees 
must be also protected from deer. 

The Litter Lout Again 

But the most deadly enemy of Thet¬ 
ford Chase is that miserable species of 
humanity against whose laziness and 
stupidity, we cannot speak too strongly. 
This is the Litter Lout, who has no sense 
of responsibility or respect for the pro¬ 
perty of others and drops a smouldering 
cigarette anywhere. He lights a wayside 
fire and does not bother to put it out; 
or he knocks out the red-hot embers from 
his pipe, careless’ of the fact that he is 
probably setting fire to dry bracken. 

Through this kind of stupidity much 
of the patient work of creating this 
forest was undone the other day when 
150 acres were burned at Thetford. 
Half the woodmen worked desperately 
to put out the flames. 


SHALL WE HAVE SUGAR 
FROM WOOD? 

A new industry is being started in 
Germany, where a factory has been 
erected for making sugar from wood.. 

The process is the invention of 
Professor Bergius and consists of grind¬ 
ing the wood very finely, thoroughly 
drying it, and treating it with highly 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. The 
product can then be used as fodder, 
although when it is refined still more 
it is good for human consumption, 
yielding by-products which can be used 
as fuel. It is said that the new sugar 
can be sold very cheaply. 





TO HEALTH 
& FITNESS 


A little HOVI5 every 
day keeps the system 
functioning naturally. 
It supplies all the vital 
food-elements which 
maintain health and 
increase resistance 
against fatigue and 
bodily ailments. 
HOVIS is more than 
just a delicious bread: 
it is a food in itself. 



EVERY DAY 



Best Bakers Bake it 


Macclesfield 
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Mr. Lloyd Geode's 

War Memoirs 

Frank revelations ... unpublished secrets .... 
private memoranda . . ... , brilliant character 
sketches . . . . . The most startling Historical 
Document of our times is now appearing in the 

Daily Telegraph 

In his dramatic and critical inside history of the War, 

Mr. Lloyd George paints a vivid picture of the Great 
War leaders and their conduct of afFairs. Much that 
he tells now has never before been disclosed. 

Private memoranda and documents of exceptional sig¬ 
nificance, hitherto unpublished, throw into strong relief 
many circumstances which diverted the course of the War. 

Here is something you must read—something that will 
excite widespread interest and discussion for many a 
day to come. , 



Some personal judgments by Mr. Lloyd George. 

Can you guess to v/hom they refer! 

A BRITISH STATESMAN A LIBTRAL LEADER 

“It is a misfortune that .... " • \ • •• m f took ‘"rectitude for 

did not play ,this card sooner. reditu e. 

It might have averted War al- A FAMOUS WAR FIGURE 

together.” " “. 5 v iU became visibly 

flabbier . . . under the strain of 
AN ILLUSTRIOUS FIELD-MARSHAL War.” 

“Some of his mental veins had A GREAT FOREIGN SECRETARY 
hardened and any pressure on “-the way he -was abandoned 

them produced apoplectic .... -was one of the meanest 

results. ” betrayals in British history. ” 


Start reading this fascinating story 
in the 



MAKE SURE OF YOUR COPY: ORDER IT TO-DAY 



JUST MISSED FOR 

Centuries 

Ploughing Up a Roman 
Pavement 

While ploughing a field on his farm 
at Rudston near Bridlington a few 
weeks ago a farmer turned up a number 
of broken tiles, and on further search 
uncovered a splendid Roman pavement. 

About 18 square yards have been 
brought to light, partly of small black 
and white squares, and partly a more 
elaborate scroll-work design in black, 
blue, and white tesserae, framing a 
warrior’s head. 

The pavement is similar to one found 
in 1904 at Harpham, a village two miles 
away. The most remarkable fact about 
it is that it has been all these centuries 
just a foot below the surface. 

For all this time it has been “ just 
missed ” by the plough. 

AN HOUR WITH HENRY 
VAN DYKE 

By Our Town Girl 

Once it was our privilege to talk to 
Henry Van Dyke, the poet about whose 
death the C.N. was speaking recently, 
for an hour. 

He came to see a friend in whose house 
we were, and the friend was out. We 
have often remembered with gratitude 
that this was so, for otherwise we might 
not have held, in our memory the vision 
of that little, great gentleman, or the 
many interesting things he spoke of, 
and the quietly interested way in which 
he said them. For Henry Van Dyke was 
an interested and interesting man, scorn¬ 
ing no new friend however .unimportant, 
eager to hear the humblest ideas. 

The day we met, as sometimes happens 
in conversation between people who 
have not met before, not only surface 
subjects were touched upon, and he 
spoke suddenly in his gentle manner of 
the assurance he felt in another life. 

We remember a story he told of a 
vision which had come to a young child 
he had been with—a story which has 
been a ray of light when easier things 
to believe have clouded our mind with 
mists and questionings. 

When we read a few weeks ago that 
he had reached his journey’s end we 
were glad of that memory, which we 
cannot lose, of how once we met him 
along the road. 


TYPING AT 99 

Just before her ninety-ninth birthday 
Miss Eleanor Hadow • (aunt of Sir 
Henry) learned to use a typewriter. 

That was the kind of old lady she was, 
nimble-witted and as keenly interested in 
life as a girl in her teens. Now, a few 
weeks before her 104th birthday, she has 
died, having most truly enjoyed a ripe 
old age. ‘ 

We cannot all have famous nephews, 
nor all live to be 104, but we can all 
cultivate the spirit that takes to type¬ 
writing at 99. And then we shall find 
life not a Vale of Tears but Great Fun. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

What is a Barnstormer? 

A strolling player who attempts to im¬ 
press his audience by exaggerated speech and 
gesture. Such players often acted in barns. 

What is the Flower Representing Wales 
on a Motor-Cycle Licence? 

The daffodil. England is represented by 
the rose, Scotland by the thistle, and 
Ireland by the shamrock. 

When Are Night and Day Equal All 
Over the World ? 

At the Equinoxes (when the Sun crosses 
the Equator) about March 21 and about 
September 23. 


The Problem of 
Noise 

Experiments in the 
Shapes of Rooms 

Some curiously-shaped rooms are being 
built at the National Physical Labora¬ 
tory, rooms which have no walls parallel 
and their ceilings all askew. 

The purpose of these rooms is to 
investigate the transmission of noise, 
and it is possible that these experimental 
buildings may be the forerunners of 
those in which we shall pass our working 
hours in the cities of the future. 

It is a question of the continual 
reflection of sound from one parallel 
wall to another and from floor to ceiling. 

How noise is transmitted through the 
steel structure of modern factories is 
also being studied, so that the modern 
demon that affrights the ear and frays 
the nerves may be exorcised. 

The 1932 Report of the Laboratory 
contains the welcome news that recent 
researches have succeeded in reducing 
the noise in an air-liner to that in a 
railway carriage. 

THE GREAT KILLING ON 
THE ROADS 
Terrible Record For 1932 

The. Home Office Report on Road 
Accidents in 1932 gives figures which 
show no improvement on the serious 
record of 1931. Here is the comparison. 

In'1932 there were 184,006 accidents, 
with 6667 killed and 206,450 injured. In' 
1931-there were 181,077 accidents with 
6691 .killed and 202,119 injured. 

Really the 1932'return is far worse, for 
owing to bad trade there was less traffic 
on the roads, 

It is of much interest to note the chief 
kinds of vehicles causing the deaths : 

1033 1931 

Buses and coaches .. 591 ' .. 757 

Trams. .. . '87 .. 119 

Cycles with side-car .. 194 .. 190 > 

Cycles without pillions 995 .. 996 

Cycles with pillion riders 544 .. 5.11 

Private cars. 1914 .. 1877 

Cabs .. -. 74 .. 65 

"Vans and lorries .. 1346 .. 1421 

The cost to the nation of these terrible 
casualties is enormous. 


A WAVE-LENGTH TO 
MEASURE BY 

Many of us cannot think of a city 
today without its wave-length on the 
wireless flashing through our minds. 
It is possible ’that before many years 
have gone by the standard yard or 
metre will no longer be the final arbiter 
of our measurements, but the wave¬ 
length of the red radiation of cadmium. 

The day when the physicist comes to 
rule us will be a hard one. Now, when 
we have a dispute about the exactness 
of our foot-rule we can go to Trafalgar 
Square and test it by the standard 
set in the wall there. In future we shall 
have to keep on the best of terms with 
the science master if we are to prove 
the mathematical master to be wrong. 


A FORGOTTEN £1000 

Most of us are pleased enough to 
discover a forgotten shilling in a little- 
used pocket or an old purse. 

We can, therefore, well imagine with 
what satisfaction the town of Kettering 
in Northamptonshire discovered a for¬ 
gotten ^1000 when turning over some 
old records. 

The sum represents what was origin¬ 
ally a charity for apprenticing boys, but 
since the School Board was taken "over 
by the Kettering Education Committee 
in 1902 it had lain forgotten. 

Now the money is to be put into use 
again, but, young apprentices having 
gone out of fashion, it is suggested that 
the girls of the town should have their 
turn, and be given advanced courses in 
domestic subjects and handicrafts. 
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THE FLYING BANDIT T.'C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 17 
The Secret Harbour 

F ollowing was easy. With his lame leg 
Red could not go fast, and the roar of 
the .wind which was rapidly rising to gale 
force drowned any .small sounds which the 
boys might make. All the same Jock was 
very careful. He knew the keenness of Red’s 
eyes and ears, so kept well back. 

There was not much danger of losing the 
men for, unless they waded the stream, it 
was plain they must follow it down to the 
sea. Tim put his lips close to Jock’s ear. 

" Finch will be wondering what has be¬ 
come of us.". 

” I know, but we can’t help that.” 

" Couldn’t we leave some message for 
him ? ” Tim suggested. 

" There’s no. time to write anything.” 

" What about tying my handkerchief to 
a bush ? It’s got my name on it.” 

” All right. And I’ll put mine a little 
farther on.” 

There were plenty of thorny bushes along 
the bank of the stream and they hung up 
their handkerchiefs so that anyone coming 
that way could not fail to see them. . 

Down here in the valley they did not feel 
the wind much, but as they came nearer to 
the sea the roar of breakers warned them 
that the storm was growing worse. Gusts 
of rain swept across, but it was blowing too 
hard to rain much. It was very dark. 

Red kept on slowly but steadily, and 
after about a quarter of an hour’s trailing 
the boys found themselves close to the 
mouth of the river where it opened out into 
a broad shallow stream and lost itself in the 
shingle. Ahead they could see the vague 
shapes of waves breaking like white ghosts 
on the beach, while on both sides of the 
cove rose low cliffs. Jock pulled Tim in 
behind the last bush and they waited to see 
which way Red and his companion would go. 
They turned to the left and, wading ankle 
deep through the shallow water, made for 
the northern edge of the little bay. 

" This is where wo have to be careful,” 
Jock said. “ There’s no more cover, and 
they’d spot us if we follow them too closely." 

“ I can't think what they’re up to,” grum¬ 
bled Tim. “ No one in his senses would go 
to sea on a night like this.” 

“ Why not ? ” Jock asked. “ It would 
take a pretty bad storm to hold up a well- 
built launch with a powerful motor-engine. 
And that’swhat I’m pretty sure they’ve got.” 

“Then we'd better hurry up and stop 
them before they get aboard," said Tim. 

“ We'll try,” Jock answered, but in¬ 
wardly he did not feel very hopeful. All the 
chances seemed, to be in favour of Red and 
his companion getting away. And if they 
did get to sea it looked as if they would 
escape altogether, for they could easily 
reach the Belgian coast before daylight. 

He and Tim splashed through the stream 
and made their way across the beach. The 
gusts were so strong the boys had to bend 
their heads to meet them. Shingle and shells 
crunched under their feet and salt spray 
stung their faces. They came to the cliff and 
found that it broke down into a point of 
tumbled rocks among which the waves 
sucked and moaned ominously. 

" This isn’t any place for a boat,' 1 said Tim 
irritably. And just then Jock, pulled up 
short and. pointed. Outlined against the 
night sky they saw the figures of two men 
on the top of the' ridge. ” They must be 
■ making for a cave,” Tim insisted. 1 " They 
couldn’t have a boat anywhere near those 
rocks. It would be battered to pieces.” 

“ All the same we’ll have a look,” said 
Jock. ” Go slow, Tim. There’s no great 
hurry, and the rocks are horribly slippery." 

But he and Tim got up safely and the 
first thing they saw when they reached the 
top was a dim glow of light below them. 

It came from the binnacle lamp of a small 
cabin cruiser which lay in a perfect little 
natural harbour. There was a second spit 
of rock only about 30 yards from the first, 
and this ran out for quite a distance, curving 
southwards at the tip and so breaking the 
force of the waves. Between the two spits 
was a deep, calm pool, the existence of 
which no one would have suspected unless 
he had peered over the cliff behind. 

“ Told you so,” lock could not help 
saying. 

" But where. arc Red and the other 
chap ? ’’ said Tim. ” I can’t see them in 
the boat.” 

" It isn’t a boat; it’s a launch,” retorted 
Jock. " They may be in the cabin.” 

" There’s no light in the cabin,” Tim 
wriggled forward as he spoke, but Jock 
grabbed him. " Sit tight. I can see them.” 
” Where ? ” 

“ Look to the left. There’s a cave.” 


" So there is.” Tim’s voice shook a little 
with excitement. “ And a light in it. I 
say, do you think they’re hiding the 
emeralds ? ” 

" I don’t. Probably they're taking them 
to the Continent to sell. I expect they’re 
getting petrol.” 

" What do we do—bag the boat ? ” 

" That’s not a bad notion,” said Jock 
calmly. " I can run a launch all right. 
Trouble is that she’s either tied up or 
anchored. If it’s a chain it’s going to be 
awkward.” 

" We’ll see, anyhow,” Tim declared, and 
before the more cautious Jock could stop 
him he was scrambling down the sloped A 
big, flat ledge of rock ran a few feet above 
the water, and from this it was easy to j ump 
aboard the launch. Tim was across like a 
cat and Jock followed. It was a crazy per¬ 
formance, but Tim’s recklessness infected 
Jock, and now that he had started he meant 
to carry it through. 

" Watch Red,” said Jock swiftly. " I’ll 
see to the moorings." Jock was accus¬ 
tomed to boats of this kind, for he and his 
father had spent a holiday in a launch off 
the Cornish coast. It did not take him long 
to find that the launch was moored by two 
thick ropes, one' on each side. Heavy 
" fenders ” made of coir protected her sides 
against the rocks. 

Groping in the dark he had started to 
cast off the port side mooring when he 
heard a sharp hiss from Tim, and looking 
up saw the two men coming out of the cave 
mouth. Red carried a lantern, the other 
two large tins of petrol. There was no time 
to do anything except hide and, ducking 
low, Jock darted for the companion hatch. 
He and Tim together flung themselves 
down into the dark cabin and hid under the 
table, which was covered with a thick cloth 
hanging down almost to the floor. Next 
moment heavy steps were heard overhead. 

They waited breathlessly. All depended 
on whether Red and his companion had 
more -petrol to fetch. For the success of 
Tim’s project it was essential that both men 
should, go ashore again. They heard the 
tins dumped down, then came ‘Red’s voice 

" All right, Mark, cast off! ” 

CHAPTER 18 

The Fury of Mark 

ock’s heart went right down into his boots. 

" We’re in the soup,” he muttered in 
Tim’s car, 

" My fault," Tim answered bitterly. 

Mark’s harsh voice was heard : “ What 
about a bit of grub, Red ? We shan't have 
much chance to cat after we start.” 

" All right,” said Red carelessly. 

“ Just bread and cheese and a drink,” 
Mark answered, and the boys flattened 
closer to the floor as the man dropped down 
into the cabin. Red followed more slowly, 
yet seemed to walk fairly well. 

Mark went into the little pantry at the 
end of the cabin and got out biscuits, cheese, 
butter, and some bottles and glasses. He 
put them on the table and the two men sat 
down to eat. The boys made themselves 
small as they could and lay still as statues, 
hardly daring to breathe. It was lucky for 
them that the tablecloth was long. 

" Quite a day,” said Red. "But I wish 
we’d been able to fly across.” 

" That chap would have caught us,” 
growled Mark. 

“ And what could he do ? He hadn’t a gun 
and wouldn’t have dared to use it if he had.” 

" We’d never have had him after us at all 
if it hadn’t been for that boy,” Mark 
answered, and there was an ugly tone in his 
voice. " I told you that kid would make 
trouble for its.” 

" He’s got pluck, that lad," Red said, 
with a laugh. " Pluck and brains, both. 
I hope he came to no harm.” 

Mark grew angry. " Anyone would think 
you were in this game for pleasure instead 
of profit,” he sneered. 

"So I am—pleasure and profit both. 
Half the fun is fooling the Law.” 

" You’re crazy,” Mark said. " I only 
wish I had the worth of those stones. You 
wouldn’t hear me talking the way you talk. 
And speaking of the stones, do you reckon 
they're safe where they are ? " 

“ They’re safe enough,” said Red briefly. 
" Get her under way. It’s time to go.” 

Mark went on deck again and Red 
followed. There was a sound of ropes being 
cast loose. 

" We’ve got to find some other place to 
hide,” said Tim urgently. 

. " You're right,” Jock answered, as he 
crawled out. " Come up forrard. There’ll 
be some place where we can lie doggo.” 

Continued on the next page 



I've been eating 

your Golden Shred* 


Have some 

Golden Shred 

iti the Worlds Beit Marmalade 

says (Beauty to the (Beast 

Forward ono wrapper from * Golden Shred' Orange Marmalade, 
one from ‘Silver Shred' Lemon Marmalado and one from 
Robertson's Bramble Jelly, and a beautiful Gollywog Mascot 
Brooolv will bo sent you free. Send wrappers wltn your namo 
and address to the ‘Golden Shred* Works, Dept. 40,♦Paisley, 
Manchester, Bristol or Loudon, S.K.G—whichever town is 
nearest to you. 


says Beauty to the Beast 


EXPLORING THE AIR 
TEN-AND-A-HALF 
MILES HIGH! 



A remarkable series of 
FREE Photogravure 
Plates illustrating GREAT 
ADVENTURES is being 
presented, week by week, 
with THE MODERN 
BOY. 

This Magnificent 
ART PLATE 

FREE 

TO-DAY 

shows Professor Piccard 
and the wonderful balloon 
with which he recently 
ascended ten-and-a-half 
miles into the upper atmo¬ 
sphere—higher than any¬ 
one has ever been before 1 


MODERN ROY 2d 

® . Now on Sale at all Newsagents. 
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A teat foi° after 



“'T'HERE’S something to look 
forward to after history is 
over,” thinks Jones minor. 

Wrigley’s... the monster penny¬ 
worth that is even more than a 
sweet. It is the purestpennyworth 
made—four pellets of delicious 
chewing guni that buck you up 
—make your mouth fresh and 
cool. Wrigley’s makes you feel 
fresh and alert... the delightful 
flavour lasts . . . and lasts. 

In two flavours—P.K., genuine peppermint 
flavour; Spearmint, pure mint leaf flavour. 

Four generous pellets in every id. packet... 
the purest money can buy. 

BRITISH MADE 

WRIGLEY5 


E.N.20 


MEANS BETTER CHEWING GUM 



Marie Elisabeth 
aM real Sardines 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE ond BY EVERYBODY 




The Stamp Collector’s Corner. 


THE TURKO-PALESTIHE PACKET. 

This fine lot of good-class Stamps, just 
what you want for your Collection, will 
be sent for 2d,-on condition you ask for 
approvals. Contents: Set of Pictorial 
S. Africa, Kenya, Brazil, Turkey (map), 
and pictorial Straits, China unused, 
Persia, Finland, Set of Palestine, air 
port, etc. Senders of collectors’ addresses 
get a fine free set. —H. WATKINS, 80, 
LEICESTER ROAD, EAST FINCHLEY. 


FREE! 20 WONDERFUL STAMPS 

Including 10 all different Greeoe, showing head of 
Hermes, Iris, Ship in Corinth canal, Native Cos¬ 
tumes. the White Tower at Salonica, l'emplo at 
Theseus, surcharged, etc., also a fine set of 5 
scarce Germany surcharged for uso in captured 
Belgium,, and a splendid set of 5 French Colonials 
(Natives, Jungle Scones, Animals, eto.). I will send this 
valuablo collection absolutely free to all stamp 
collectors sending 2d. postage (abroad 6d. p.o.). Only 
ono gift to each applicant.. 

G. P. KEEF.Willingdon, Eastbourne,Sussex 

VATICAN PACKET FREE 

A fine packet of all different stamps, containing 
a fine Vatican State unused, Jamaica 2/-, Crete, 
Paraguay, Brit. Honduras, Kouang-Tcheou, Turkey, 
Cameroon, Brit. Guiana, Prussia Official, Ceylon, free 
to ali asking to see my famous approval sheets and 
enclosing 2d. tor postage (abroad 0d, P.O.). Albums 
from 1/4 upwards. 

<H HAMMANn Cliesliam Fields, 
St, JlAMinUniV, BURY, LANCS. 



NEW ISSUE FREE 

'Ask to sco my approvals. Send lid. postago and receive 
FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra: and Iceland 
((large stamps), set of nowly issuod Canada (including 
Ottawa). TJ.S.A. bi-contenavy of Washington, Union 
’ot S. Africa set, including ro-issuo of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruanda : Urundi 
i ^Turkey (new Issues), etc. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors' addresses receive an extra set. 
Now 72-pago list prico Id. — H. O. WATKINS. 
(C.N. Dept.), Granville Road, BARNET. 


SCARCE PICCARD BALLOON 'P'DTCT’R t 

AND AERO PACKET • 

Over GO different stamps, BRAZIL (Aeroplane), ROU- 
MANIA AVIATION FUND (Monoplane over Mountains^ 
Over 30 Obsolete High Value stamps and a COMPLETE 
SET of AIRMAILS issues in 1919. Tho PICCARD 
COMMEMORATIVE is MOST HANDSOME, and shows 
tho professor's BALLOON IN TIIE AIR and the dates 
of hta record ascents. Included also arc ZOO and Com¬ 
memorative stamps, MAPS, Sowers, Reapers and Black¬ 
smiths, ALL FREE! Just enclose- 2d. postago 
requesting approvals (abroad 6d.).~ SHOWELL BROS. 
(O.N.21), 42, Vanbrugh Hill, LONDON, S.E.3 . 

WILLIAM IVth 
PACKET FREE!! 

Tho grand Cayman Is. 
stamp illustrated is in¬ 
cluded in this flno pkt. 
of 60 variotics, and de¬ 
picts William IVth on a 
stamp for tho first time. 
There aro also stamps 
from NEPAUL. Sudan, 
Venezuela, N.z. Ilira- 

.. talos, ALOUITES, Brit. 

Cols., I.N. States, etc,, and they,aro all free. Just 
send 2d. postago and request our famous appros. 
Lisburn & Townsend (Dept. C.N.),Liverpool 



Matlock 

STAMP 
ALBUM 


VICTOR 

SANCROPT 

Aatiock 


IMPROVED MATLOCK ALBUM 

The Greatest Gift madeEVENBETTER 
ONE HUNDRED FULLY TITLEI? 
PAGES. Spaces for every stamp¬ 
issuing country. Beautifully illus¬ 
trated andcompletoly Indexed. Spaces 
ruled in squares and oblongs. Now 
strongly bound in stout grained card 
coloured pictorial cover. FREE l! I 
Just send 4d, stamp to cover post and 
packing. REQUEST APPROVALS. 
EDCC 1 If extra $d. is sent a Splen- 
in EC ■ did Illustrated Handbook, 
"THE STAMPS OF ABYSSINIA," 
will be sent as well as the Album. 

VICTOR BANCROFT, 
Matlock. England. 


A LL applications for advertise- 
ment space should be ad¬ 
dressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, “ The .Children’s News¬ 
paper,” Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


' He was right but it was only a sort of 
fore-peak, very narrow, dark, and uncom¬ 
fortable and crowded with stores. They had 
hardly reached it before they heard the 
engine start and felt the launch moving out 
of her harbour. With a resounding thump a 
sea struck her hows and she bucked like a 
frightened horse. The engine beats quick¬ 
ened to a steady drum and she drove through 
the breakers out into the stormy sea. ■ 

" I wish I knew where they were going,” 
said Jock after a while. "You see, Tim, 
from what Red said, it’s quite clear that 
lie’s hidden the emeralds somewhere. We’re 
only wasting our time in this launch." 

There was no answer. 

" Didn’t you hear, Tim ? ” Jock asked; 
but still no reply. ’’ What’s the matter ? ” 
Jock demanded sharply. 

" It’s—it’s tho motion,” came Tim’s 
answer, in a weak, hoarse voice. " I—I 
never felt anything like it, Jock. I—I’m 
going to be sick.” ; , 

Jock was much upset. He himself was 
one of those lucky people who never suffer 
from sea-sickness, but as time went on Tim 
grew worse instead of better. The worst of 
it was Joclc could do nothing for .him. 
There was not even room for Tim to lie 
flat, it was pitch dark and the air was both 
stuffy and cold. 

Ho ventured to strike a match and by its 
light pulled down some of the pile of gear. 
Ho found an old oily rug and wrapped Tim. 
in it.' The light Showed Tim’s face white as 
paper. ' His pallorfairly scared Jock. The 
boy looked as if lie were dying. Tim opened 
his eyes and pluclcily tried to smile. 

■ " It’s all right,” he whispered. .“ I shall 
be better after a bit.” Then a fresh spasm 
seized him and. Jock grew desperate. . He 
remembered seeing a bottle of brandy in 
the cabin: someone had told him that 
brandy was a good medicine for sea¬ 
sickness. He decided to go and fetch it. 

Bv this time Tim was almost unconscious 
and Jock left, him and stole away. He 
peered out cautiously. A lamp was burn¬ 
ing in the cabin, but there was no one there. 
He took it that Mark was attending to the 
engine and Red steering. There was the 
bottle in the rack. He staggered across 
and got it, but wanted a. spoon. He 
was looking for this when he heard a 
startled exclamation, and turning sharply 
saw Mark at the opposite door. 


The’man’s narrow, slate-grey ’ eyes Were 
fixed on Jock with a look in which unbelief 
and amazement were about’equally 1 mixed. 
Indeed, Mark was not quite sure whethei 
he was seeing a real hoy or a ghost:- 

So for a moment the two stood, Mark 
clinging, to the door post, Jock to the 
table, for the pitching was so violent it was - 
impossible to stand without support. 

" You ! ” Mark got out at last. " How 
did you get here ? " ■ 

Jock shrugged. " It doesn’t matter how 
I got here, but we’re both here, and Tim is 
ill. ,1 canie for something for him. I can’t 
get away, so you needn’t worry.” 

" Get away ! ” . Mark's voice was sud¬ 
denly. savage. . He made a dash across the 
cabin and seized Jock. “ No, you won’t get 
away this time, not if I know anything 
about it. 1’ve-had enough of your spying . 
and tliis-is your finish.” 

He started dragging Jock toward the 
companion. , 

Joclc made no attempt to resist. He 
knew it was useless. Mark hauled him up 
on deck. Just what Mark intended to do 
Jock never knew for, as they reached the 
deck, .the launch rose to a tremendous wave 
and the deck tilted at a terrific angle. Mark 
lost.his balance, caught at the edge of-the 
companion-hatch to save himself but missed 
it and fell. Jock twisted free, caught the 
rail and.hanging to it scrambled aft. 

Red was at the wheel. The - look of 
amazement on his face when Jock came 
stumbling round the screen was almost 
laughable. Jock wasted no time. 

“Tim Bellingham and I got aboard. That 
man Mark found me. He was in a frightful 
rage, but he fell down and I'got away.” 

“ You would,” said Red, recovering him¬ 
self. "’Pon my Sam, young Freeland, 
you’ve" got as many , lives as a cat. And 
what do you think you’re going to do now ; 
hold us up and take the emeralds ? ” 

“ It isn’t the emeralds I’m thinking of,” 
replied Jock bluntly. “ It’s Tim,. He’s'up 
in the fore-pealc, frightfully ill.” 

“.You’d better take him, into the’eabin 
and give him some brandy or make him some 
tea.” Before Red could say more Mark 
arrived. His face was black with rage.- He 
seized Jock again, 

. “ It’s no use your talking, Red ! ” ho 
snarled. “ I’ve had enough of this lcid ! ” 
TO BE CONTINUED ’ 


Jacko Follows the Fashion 


F ather Jacko. wasn’t at all pleased 
. when Big Sister Belinda ran in 
one morning to invite her mother to 
go shopping with her. 

“ doing to buy a new hat, I suppose,’/ 
he said sarcastically. 

“Yes, Dad,” replied Belinda. “All 
this bright sunshine makes everything 
look so terribly shabby.” , ' 


■ About an hour after Jacko canto, in 
to his dinner. 

" Belinda’s got her new lmt,” he 
announced ; and then his eye fell on 
the table and he burst out laughing. 

“ I don’t see anything to laugh at,” 
said his mother, " in a nice pork pie.” 

“I do,” said Jackoj and he laughed 
louder than ever. ' 



Jacko was wearing the fashionable pork pie hat too 


“ And what if it does ? ” roared her 
father. “You women think far too much 
about clothes. Every time you go out 
to tea you must buy something new.” 

Belinda looked hurt. "Arc you coming, 
Mother ? ’,’she asked. 

“No, she isn’t,” Father Jacko 
answered for her. “She’s something 
better, to do.” And lie swung round and 
strode out of the room. Jacko had to 
dodge to get out of his way. 

Belinda took out her handkerchief 
and. dabbed her eyes. j 

“There, don't worry,” soothed her 
mother. “ You know what your dad is.” 

And when Belinda, had gone she 
sighed and went back to her baking. 


Directly lie had swallowed liis dinner 
he rushed out of the house and made his 
way to where Belinda lived. 

Presently the door opened and Belinda 
'came gaily out, feeling very pleased 
with herself in her new hat. .She,didn’t 
notice Jacko dart out from behind the 
fence and follow her down the road. . 

-. “ I think,” she was saying to herself, 
“ that these new pork pie hats are very 
becoming.” - - - " 

But what were the neighbours smiling 
at as she nodded to them as she passed ? 

She turned—and caught sight of Jacko. 
Her face' flushed scarlet. Jacko was 
wearing the'fasliionable pork pie hat too, 
only his pork pie ivas a real one ! 
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Garland 


TOOTH PASTE 

in tabes 6 s and K- 
SOLID DENTIFRICE 

6 D large 'size tin 
ODOL IS BRITISH MADE 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i$lb. 4 / 6 , 

3 lb. 9/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, 
Socks, etc. Steel Grey, 2/4; Colours from 2/U lb. 
post free. SERGES from 2/8 yd. in various colours. 
Tweeds, Cottons, Tailoring, etc. Patterns a ilk pleasure, 

ABOUT 6 o YEARS' REPUTATION. 


EGERTON 


WELLINGTON, 

BURNETT'S 


SOMERSET, 

N.C. DKPT. 


ENGLAND. 


15,003 East End Children 

will have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. / 

Cost 2/- each. Will you hob to give 
12 hours’ happiness at 2d. an hour 
to poor children from slum homes ot East London's 
Endless Environ! ? Please respond liberally to 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Supt. 
EAST END MISSION, 
COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, LONDON, E.l. 



TO BE SNAPPED UP FOR 

T U I |%| J mm SUMMER'S on the way—and here arc 

Vr I II I Pfl W' ■ “ Ncstle’s Gifts that will make summer 
live ! A folding Coronet camera—the kind of camera you’ve often longed for 
—complete with portrait attachment, giving snapshots and time exposures, taking 
2-t" x 3f' pictures ! Or else that handy Box Camera also made by Coronets 

taking 3' t "x z\"pictures; two\ clear 


view-finders, ‘ T’ and {f i* 
shutter. Start gathering ia 
those Nestld’s coupons to* 
day. There are hundreds 
of valuable Free Gifts libs 
these splendid cameras to 
choose from in the new 
Nestle’s Gift Book—and a 
coupon or part coupon 
with all the wrapped varie¬ 
ties of Ncstlc’s Chocolate 
from the 2d. bar upwards. 

FREE 



FOLDING CAMERA. 

Made by Coronet. :J" 
x 3}" T and I shutter. 

Complete with portrait 
attachment. 

. <7.456. 455 Coupons 

BOX CAMERA. 

Made in England by 
•Coronet. 2}"x3j". Two 
clear view-finders. T & 

I shutter. 

G.453. 140 Coupons 

BOX CAMERA CASE, 

Waterproof. G.136. 50 Coupons 


OTHER MARVELLOUS NESTLE'S GIFTS 

Suit Cases, Jumpers, Tablecloths, Jewellery, 
lied Linen, Cclancsc Lingerie, Wristlet Watches, 

Pewter Tea Sets, Dinner Services, E.P.N.S. Tableware, 

Brushes, etc .. Write for Nejfle'J Free Gift Book now t 

NESTLES 

CHOCOLATE 


To NESTLlt’S (Gift Department), Silverthorne Road, Battersea, London, S.W.8 
Please seiid me the NEW Nestle's Free Gift Booh and Voucher for 5 FREE COUPONS. 
55/20.5.33 . • 

Name..... ............. 


IN 1II.0CU CAPITALS 


Address , 


This offer applies only to Great Britain & Northern Irelana.. 


id. stamp ff envelope is unsealed. 


FIVE FREE COUPONS 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for Its a year.’ See below. 



May 20, 1933 


Every Thursday, 2 d ' 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
..anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Two Workmen 

C.MITH and Brown did a piece of 
work together. If each - of 
them had done half of it, Smith 
would have worked one day less 
and Brown one and a half days 
more. 

How long did they take working 
together? a usurer next week 

Day and Night Chart 


M-ONICHT 


Sunsets: 
8 £0 ' ' 
P.M., 




MOON 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on May 20., The daylight gets 
longer each day. 

The Blue Tit 

]\|\ny people 'encourage blue 
tits in their gardens by 
providing nesting-boxes and hang¬ 
ing up coconuts in order to enjoy 
the acrobatic tricks of these little 
birds. They are useful as well as 
amusing guests, for they repay the 
hospitality given to them by 
devouring insect pests. 

Blue tits have been wrongly 
accused of destructive habits 
when they have been seen collect¬ 
ing insects from buds. 

A Charade 

When blooming spring, on glacl- 
, some wing, 

Returns to bless our land, : „ ' 
My first is seen, in valleys green, 

Its beauties to expand. ■ 

Each son of soil, when worn with 
toil, 

Seeks on my next to gain 
Refreshment sweet, that he may 
greet 

With ease his toils again. 

In pleasing mien my first is seen 
Upon my whole quite gay, 

Its 'owner’s care whose treasures 
rare 

Adorn the lap of May. . 

. A newer next week 

Icl On Parle Franjais 



La gousse Le potier La chaire 

pod potter pulpit 

On voit les graines dans la gousse. 
L’art du potier est trds ancien. 

11 prechera du haut de la chaire. 


Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the morning the planet Saturn 
is in the 
South- East. 

In the evening 
Mars, Jupiter, 
and Neptune 
are in the 
South-West. 

The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it may be seen looking 
Soutii at 10 p.m. on Friday, May 26! 

Pigeon Trains 

'J'he hobby of flying homing 
pigeons is more popular 
than is generally realised. . 

The L.M.S. Railway alone has 
2260 special pigeon vans, and two 
million birds are conveyed during 
the season. When important races 
take place special trains arc run 
which carry nothing but pigeons. 

Flowers After Rain 

JTveryone must have noticed 
that flowers smell much more 
strongly after a shower of rain. 
The reason for this is that the 
dampness of the ,atmosphere pre¬ 
vents the scent from spreading 
very far. Being confined to a 
smaller area it is naturally more 
noticeable. 

A Musical Policeman 



C.N. reader.. sends us this 
sketch of a policeman made 
up only of musical notes and signs. 

The Ice Dajfs of May 

JTor many centuries the peasants 
of Central Europe have dreaded 
the coming of the so-called . Ice 
Days of .May. . 

Each year, about the middle of 
the month, usually on the I2tli, 
13th, and 14th, there is,a very 
marked drop in temperature, .the 
days being really cold and. the 
nights frosty. The frost may be 
so severe that a great deal of 
damage is done to crops and fruit 


blossom. This cold spell, which 
may be preceded and followed by 
warm conditions, is noticed all 
over Europe and even in Asia. 

Cold spells are likely to occur at 
.other times of the year, as was 
noticed by Buchan, but the Ice 
Days of May are the most deadly 
because they come at a critical 
period for vegetation. The reason 
for these cold spells has never been 
fully explained. 

A Chinese Stamp 

Jn 1909 the Chinese post office 
issued a set of three stamps 
to celebrate the first year of- the 

K M\ 


reign of the Emperor Pu Yi, who 
is now regent of Manchuria, or 
Manchukuo. The stamps show 
the Temple of Heaven at Peking. 

' A Curious Thing 
Phere is a thing that nothing is, 
And yet it has a name.; 

Tis sometimes tall and sometimes 
short, i 

It joins our walks, it joins our sport, 
And plays at every game. 

Answer next week 

Fitting a Cork 

Jt often happens that when we 
require a cork for a bottle the 
only ones we possess are too big. 
It is not wise to try to shave 
pieces off the cork, since it is 
almost impossible to cut it evenly 
all round, and the bottle would leak. 

The best thing to do is to cut a 
wedge-shaped piece out of the 
bottom of the cork. This enables 
it to be compressed when pushed 
into the heck of the bottle, and 
there is no risk of leakage. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Bus Service 

The buses "are at four mile in¬ 
tervals. In an' hour the motorist 
overtakes four of them at a rela¬ 
tive, speed of 16 miles an hour, and 
me^ts ten buses going ~ in the 
opposite direction at' a relative 
■ speed of 40 miles an hour. There¬ 
fore he passes 14 buses! in an hour. 
What Bird la Tliis P Redpoll 
What Am IP The eye ■ 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


Dr MERRYMAN 

The Very Last 

JTOreman : Late again, Rastus ? 
Why, you’re always the last in. 
Rastus : Sure, Massa. But den 
someone’s got to be last. 

Beauty 

'J'he shopper looked critically at 
the fish on offer in the market¬ 
place. 

“ No,” she said. “ l.don’t think 
I like the looks of that codfish.” 

“ If it’s looks you want, m’m,” 
replied the stall-keeper, “ why not 
try a goldfish i " 

Effective 

'J'he politician was telling his 
friends about a meeting he 
bad addressed in his constituency. 

“ Yes,” be continued. “ And my 
bearers were glued to their seats.” 

“ A most effective way of keep¬ 
ing them there,” quietly remarked 
his younger brother. 


Timothy’s Train 
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'J'moTHY took a ticket , 

■ And ran with might and main. 
He didn’t miss the lamp-post,- 
Although he missed the train. 

A Startling Discovery 
JTxcited Professor (driving a 
high-powered car): We’ve 
got it at last!, 

Second Professor: Got what ? 

First Professor:. Perpetual mo¬ 
tion ; J can’t stop this thing! 

Millions 

A Londoner and his country 
cousin were dining in a West 
End restaurant, and the Londoner 
pointed out one of two people of 
note in the room. 

, “ This elderly .man just coming 
in thinks in terms of millions,” he 
said. . 

. “ But he doesn’t in the slightest 
look like a financier,” remarked 
the country cousin. 

“ He isn’t; lie’s a bacterio¬ 
logist.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

R ichard the ploughman was 
accounted a rich man, 
for in his hut he had three 
stools, a trestle table, an iron 
cooking-pot, two straw mat¬ 
tresses, and a sheepskin apiece 
to keep himself, his wife, and 
his daughter warm and snug 
on cold nights. 

The woman and her daugh¬ 
ter were good and industrious, 
but their simple lives were 
overshadowed by a terrible 
fear of witches and the evil eye. 

Richard himself was an 
ambitious man, and he longed 
to visit the city of which he 
had heard from travellers 
on the Pilgrim’s Way; a city 
where men lived in' houses 
almost as big as churches 
and where there were streets 
of shops containing marvel¬ 
lous luxuries and inventions. 


© . © 

One day the ploughman had 
a wonderful piece, of luck. 
While turning the earth he 
found a bag of silver coins. 

‘‘ Now I will travel to the 
city," he said ; and when his 
wife and daughter wept’ at 
the thought of the dangers 
before him he bade them 
attend well to the garden 
and the pig during his absence, 
and promised to bring them 
a gift from the great city. 

What wonders he saw! 
Gallants in silks and satins, 
houses of prosperous mer¬ 
chants, with glass windows 
and tables set beneath them 
loaded with sweet bread for 
the poor. Pilgrims from 
strange lands, and a man in the 
market-place who swallowed 
a sword and seemed none the 
worse for his queer meal! 


© 


© 


After gaping at these mar¬ 
vels for three days Richard, 
before setting off homewards, 
bought several magical cures 
from the wizard for his wife 
and a glass-headed pin for 
his daughter. For himself 
and the amusement of his 
family he bought a truly 
marvellous invention, a round 
disc of bright metal set in 
a frame which showed the 
face of a bearded, ruddy¬ 
faced man who could laugh, 
frown, and close his eyes. 

When Richard reached 
home he placed this wonder on 
the table and hurried out to 
see the pig ; and immediately 
his wife took it up and, to 
her great terror, saw in it 
the face of a comely woman. 

" Heaven help me ! ” she 
cried. " My husband's been 



Witchcraft 

with sorcerers and has brought 
home a dish with a woman 
in it! ” 

Seizing the disc and seeing 
in it the face of a lovely 
girl, the daughter cried : 

“ Nay, tis a girl. Mother ; 
and she'll take my place and 
I’ll be turned adrift I ” 

Their weeping and wailing 
brought the ploughman home, 
and the hubbub increased 
when he explained that the 
disc only contained a man. 

And nobody knows what 
might have happened in this 
happy home if a gallant riding 
by had not stopped and 
explained that the faces they 
had seen were none but their 
own, for Richard's disc was the 
greatest luxury for- the 
moment of the great—a 
metal looking-glas^ ! 


When they want a run to win 
And the last mans coming in. 
Says the Bowler. . 





I like best or al 


The June Number 
of the C.N. s 
Monthly Companion 
is On Sale 
Everywhere 

Here are some of the contents: 

Bulgaria’s Army For Peace 

Westward Ho 

Seeing England From the Sea 

The Immortal Story of 
Thirty-Five Days 

The Noblest Slave Lincoln 
Set Free 

There are many other articles besides 
poems, stories, puzzles, and numerous 
pictures. Buy a copy now. 

MY MAGAZINE 

Edited by Arthur Me# j. s 



Mannanan’s 
Mantle 

Mannanan, the first king of the 
Isle of Man, was a wonderful old 
king. When enemies approached 
his island, he used to hide it under. 
a mantle of mist. He is also said 
to have had the power to make 
every man in his army appear to 
be a hundred. From him this 
wonderful holiday island derives 
its name. 


ISLE ©F MAN 

FOR HAPPY HOLIDAYS 


For the new handbook, with road map and many 
illustrations, write to G. L. CLAGUE, 
Publicity Dept., Islo of Manj 
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